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THE BEGINNINGS 


of 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURE IN VIRGINIA 


by Jacoz M. Pricse* 


Tue industrial significance of tobacco manufacture in the economy of 
ante-bellum Virginia has long been recognized. Joseph C. Robert and 
others have investigated this interesting experiment in the use of slaves 
in urban factory work in the half century preceding the outbreak of the 
war of 1861-1865.’ By contrast, there is virtually nothing known of any 
tobacco manufacture in Virginia in the colonial period. Unfortunately, 
neither Robert nor his predecessors have been able to bridge this gap and 
tell us just when and how the colonial export staple economy yielded to 
the ante-bellum mixed planting-manufacturing economy in Virginia. 
Some years ago, the present writer was permitted by the late Mr. Stephen 
Mitchell of London to examine the papers of his family, a family associated 
with tobacco manufacture in Scotland for more than 200 years. Among 
these papers were some letters written by his ancestor Stephen Mitchell 
(the sixth to bear that name) to his father Stephen Mitchell (5th) describing 
his experiences as a young skilled artisan employed to teach the secrets of 
tobacco manufacture to slaves in the Virginia of the 1780's. It was only 
after further reflection and investigation, however, that it became fully 
evident that Stephen Mitchell (6th) had stumbled into the heroic founding 
days of tobacco manufacture in Virginia. It is the purpose of this article 
simply to print some excerpts from the correspondence of Stephen Mitchell 





*Dr. Price is an instructor in history at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Ex 
from the family Ls of the late Stephen Mitchell, Esq., of London are printed here with 
kind permission of Mrs. — Mitchell. 

1Joseph Clarke Robert, Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Market, and Factory in Virginia and 
North , 1800-1860 (Durham, N. C., 1938), especially chapters 9-11. 
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(6th) with his father and to make some random observations on what 
little is known of tobacco manufacturing or the absence thereof in colonial 
and Revolutionary Virginia. 


I 


In every generation there were probably a few grandees in colonial 
Virginia who, with magnificent discrimination, insisted on importing their 
smoking tobacco from London or who, like “King” Carter, received theirs 
as gifts from their London correspondents.? Most consumers of tobacco in 
colonial Virginia, however, taking advantage of the cheapness of the raw 
material and the relative simplicity of the skills involved, must have prepared 
their own leaf at home to suit their own tastes and needs, and the expecta- 
tions of their dependents. We do know that “An Inventory of the Estate 
of Nathaniel Harrison Esquire, Decd.” dated July 15, 1728, included a 
“Cutting House” containing a “Tob[acco] Engine,” screws, cutting knives, 
etc. and an “Old Chest with old cutt tob[acco].” The meagreness of the 
equipment (e.g., three cutting knives) is inconsistent with manufacture 
on a commercial scale but quite consistent with the internal needs of an 
establishment containing 56 Negro slaves “At the Home-house” and 100 
elsewhere plus three indentured white servants and one free mulatto servant.* 

A similar facility was discovered by William Byrd II in October 1732 
on his visit to Major William Woodford at “Windsor,” Caroline County, 
near Fredericksburg. The major kept one man employed cutting up sixty 
hogsheads of stemmed tobacco a year. Much has been made of this “factory” 
but a careful reading of the text suggests that the major was not manufac- 
turing a finished product for local commercial consumption but a semi- 
finished product for sale to wholesalers and manufacturers in England. 
Byrd reports that the major cut up his tobacco the way he did because it 
brought more in the English market — more in this case being 11d. per lb.* 
In that same month, Virginia leaf tobacco in hogsheads sold in the depressed 
London market for 74.% — 8d. new and 8d.% old, duty (4d.%4 net), freight 


and charges included.* Whether the major’s product was completely manu- 





2Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727, ed. Louis Booker Wright (San Marino, Calif., 1940), 
Pp- 29-30. 

3“Harrison of James River,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXI (1923), 361, 
369, 371-374. 

4The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esqt,” ed. John Spencer 
Bassett (New ay] 1901), con ie 378-380. 

5Read’s Weekl mdon, October 7, 14, 21, 28, 1732. For the net ~~ see Jacob M. 
Price, “The Toes Ti Trade and the Treasury, 1685-1733,” (unpublished thesis, Harvard 
University, 1954), p. 2 
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factured or only partially manufactured, his margin of profit was obviously 


encouraging, for his costs were reputedly low. 

The major was not alone in his endeavors. We know of at least one 
other experimenting “manufacturer” in this generation. Experimenters they 
were and not founders, for no continuity can be established between their 
efforts and the later labors that gave birth to the Virginia tobacco manufac- 
turing industry. So little did their fellow Virginians think of their efforts 
that they several times virtually outlawed commercial manufacture by 
legislation. The British parliament was unwittingly as unsympathetic. 
Governor Alexander Spotswood’s ill fated tobacco act of 1713 (repealed 
by proclamation in 1717) contained a clause prohibiting the exportation 
of cut tobacco. On November 18, 1714, one William Brown of Surrey 
County petitioned both the Council and House of Burgesses praying that 
this clause “be moderated.” The upper house referred the petitioner to the 
lower house; the Burgesses simply rejected the petition out of hand. When 
Spotswood’s act was repealed in 1717, Brown apparently went back to 
cutting only to be hit by a clause in the British tobacco act of 1723 
prohibiting the importation of colonial tobacco in any form but the whole 
leaf. He resumed manufacture when the British clause was repealed in 
1729 only to be hit soon after by Governor William Gooch’s tobacco 
inspection law of 1730. On May 24, 1732, he again petitioned the House 
of Burgesses stating, “That he hath for many Years carried on a Trade of 
Cutting Tobacco, except during the Time that the Importation of stemm’d 
Tobacco [into Britain] was prohibited; and that upon the Execution of the 
[new] Act, . . . the Inspectors conceive themselves not authorised to pass 
such Tobacco, how good or Merchantable soever it may be, to his very 
great Loss and Prejudice; and praying Relief therein.” A week later, a 
similar petition was presented by our other “manufacturer,” Major William 
Woodford of Caroline. After some debate on the two petitions, the house 
instructed the Committee on Propositions and Grievances to bring in a 
special bill (rather than insert a clause in the general amending bill then 
going through the house) “for allowing cut Tobacco to be inspected and 
exported” but provided that the said bill contain a clause “to oblige the 
Cutters of Tobacco to cut none but inspected Tobacco.”’ The house, how- 





(Richmond, 1918), I, 574; Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1712- . . . 1726, ed. 
H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1912), p. 82. 

TJournals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1727-. . . 1740, ed. H. R. McIlwaine 
(Richmond, 1910), pp. 123-124, 131-132. For the 1723 clause prohibiting the importation of 
stripped tobacco and its repeal, see Price, “Tobacco Trade,” pp. 766-774. 
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ever, adjourned before any such bill was introduced and this was the last 
heard of the matter. Perhaps legal advice had been obtained that no such 
bill was necessary. In any event, Major Woodford was still manufacturing 
cut tobacco when Colonel William Byrd visited him the following October.’ 


If Virginia legislation did not kill this infant industry, it hardly stimulated 
it. Yet Brown persevered for twenty years and Woodford boasted of his 
profits to the impressionable Byrd. However, the failure of others to follow 
their example suggests that the major’s industrial experiment could not long 
have remained as financially attractive as it was on the day he showed his 
cutting house to the curious colonel. Both Brown and Woodford, it must 
be repeated, were manufacturing for the British market and were thus 
dependent on its ups and downs, its tastes and fancies. Undoubtedly the 
rise in metropolitan tobacco prices after 1734 made it relatively less worth- 
while to manufacture leaf in Virginia; then too the rising popularity of snuff 
must have depressed the market for the major’s saffron-cut smoking tobacco 
and with it the commercial attractiveness of his interesting experiment.’ 

In any event, though records of the tobacco trade in the next decades 
abound, there is no direct, positive evidence of the manufacture of tobacco 
in Virginia, on a commercial or any other scale, either for local sale or 
export, before, at the very earliest, 1772. There is, however, some indirect 
evidence that suggests that there may have been some snuff manufacture. 
Though this evidence too can be explained away, it cannot be disregarded. 

If one examines the English Ledgers of Imports and Exports for the 
1720's, one notices a peculiar development in the tobacco trade. Side by 
side with the usual tens of millions of pounds of leaf tobacco shipped 
annually, Virginia and Maryland suddenly started exporting manufactured 
snuff to England. This movement was relatively short in duration. No 
snuff was shipped in 1718-1721 nor was any shipped in 1732-1747 but in 
between there was a brief boom. An initial shipment of 1,287 lb. in 1722 
became 13,000 Ib. in 1725 and 34,089 Ib. in the peak year 1726, dropping 
off thereafter to 4,973 |b. in 1729 and to a mere 11 |b. in the final year 1731. 
(Although minor shipments appear in scattered years after 1748, they are 
not important individually or in the aggregate.) This snuff boom of the 


1720's was by no means confined to Virginia and Maryland, though, as late 





8Cf. note 4. 

9For the British market see Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, 2 vol. (Washington, 1933), I, 269-272. For rity of snuff, cf. Jay Barrett 
Botsford, English Society in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1924), pp. 72-73; Jerome E. 
Brooks, The Mighty Leaf (New York, 1952), Chapter 7 
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as 1718, eight lb. of snuff from Jamaica had been all of that item imported 
from any of the British colonies in America. The next year (1719), however, 
New York sent 8,000 Ib. and was soon followed in this oddly burgeoning 
trade by Jamaica, New England, Pennsylvania, and even, as noted above, 
Virginia and Maryland. Jamaica sent 193,201 lb. in 1723 and New York 
sent 106,683 Ib. in 1726 and 121,470 |b. in 1727. After 1730, however, 
the trade began to decline in the other colonies as it had already done in 
Virginia and Maryland, and from 1736 the trade was hardly more important 
than it had been in 1718." 

One might conjecture or conjure from these figures an incipient snuff 
manufacturing industry in the colonies of the 1720's. The probable truth, 
however, is rather more sordid. The best snuff in Europe was “Spanish 
snuff” made from Havana tobacco. However, foreign snuff then paid on 
importation into Britain roughly fifteen times the duty of British plantation 
snuff. This was clearly an incitement to the self-interested either to ship 
Spanish colonial snuff to British colonies and then reship for England as 
British plantation snuff or to ship Havana leaf to a British colony and there 
manufacture it into ‘British plantation’ snuff. Industrial conditions being 
what they were, the former seems the more plausible explanation for the 
Virginia and Maryland of the 1720's. Eventually, in 1726, an act of parlia- 
ment altered the fiscal position of snuff: the new duties were much lower, 
foreign snuff paid only twice as much as British plantation snuff and snuff 
brought from the Spanish colonies (directly or indirectly) in British ships 
was specifically admitted at the lower or British plantation rate. Thus, with 
the economic reason for indirect shipment removed, the snuff “industry” 
of the continental colonies disappears from the records." 

There is other indirect evidence that confirms the suspicion that there 
was no significant snuff manufacture in the Virginia of the 1720's. At the 
time of the South Sea Bubble and its wondrous crop of wild projects, one 
Joseph Galeno, of London, snuffmaker, applied for and was denied a patent 
from the crown “for his Invention to Prepare and Cure Virginia Tobacco 
for Snuff in Virginia, And making it into the same.”” It must obviously have 
been the understanding of the hopeful inventor that at that time Virginia 





10Public Record Office, London (hereafter PRO), Customs 3, especially vols. 20-40. 

11This whole question is discussed at length in Price, “Tobacco Trade,” pp. 701-705. From 
PRO, T. 1/275/12 ff. 65, 72 it seems more than likely that Havana snuff was simply 
transshipped and not manufactured in the British colonies. 

12Acts of the Privy Council of England: Colonial Series, ed. William Lawson Grant and James 
Munro, 6 vol. (London, 1908-1912), II, No. 1337 
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tobacco was not being and perhaps could not be manufactured into snuff 
in Virginia. In the 1730's there was great interest in a similar scheme to 
grow and manufacture Brazil tobacco in Virginia, but nothing came of it.” 

Much more forthright evidence exists, however, of the absence of snuff 
manufacture in the Virginia of the 1720’s. In March 1728/9, William 
Gooch, lieutenant governor of Virginia, wrote to his brother at Cambridge 
who had asked for some snuff, “We have no snuff in this country, most 
people here take what is brought from Scotland; I'll see what my friend 
Randolph can do, if his is not all gone.” Friend Randolph must have had 
some on hand, for in June the governor was able to send his brother “two 
bags . . . enough to serve you all a long time.” In 1735 the brother was 
asking for more and after great difficulty, the governor was able to procure 
500 |b., though he had thought none was available. In 1742 we read of 
another “cargo” being sent to his brother, now Bishop of Norwich.” In 
effect, though there was no manufacture, Virginia’s connections with the 
West Indies meant that desirable snuff could be procured there on fairly 
easy terms. 

It is interesting that the governor should have turned to “friend Randolph” 
for snuff. This was probably John Randolph, clerk of the House of Burgesses, 
or perhaps the merchant-mariner Isham Randolph, both brothers of Edward 
Randolph, a large merchant in London with whom the governor had many 
dealings before Randolph’s failure in 1731. An investigation of the Virginia 
naval officers’ reports for the 1720's shows that the only snuff shipments to 
Britain identified as such were three entries of 60, 22, and 34 chests in 
1725-1726 in the upper district of James River in ships owned by Isham or 
Edward Randolph.” From the evidence connected with the settlement of 
Edward Randolph’s affairs, it is clear that he was trading fairly heavily in 
snuff at the time of his breaking in 1731. It is also clear that the quality 
was not all that his purchasers desired."* Whether this rather wild speculation 





13PRO, C.O. 5/1324 ff. 5-6, 49-50; C.O. 5/1337 fo. 181; C.O. 5/1366 ff. 137-139; Calendar 
of Virginia State Papers, ed. William R. Palmer, et al. (Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 25-27, 
incorrectly dated by odincr ca. 1690, 

M4Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Gooch correspondence (transcript), ff. 6-8, 13-14, William 
Gooch to Thomas Gooch, March 27, 1728/9, June 9, 1729. 

15]bid., ff. 41-49, same to same, March 8, May 26, July 5, August 5, 1735. 

16Tbid., fo. 99, same to same, August 28, 1742. 

17PRO, C.O. 5/1442. 

18PRO, Ind. 4625, p. 22. For other information on the failure of Edward Randolph, see PRO, 
Ind. 4624, p. 451, S. P. 36/26 ff. 142-143, 146-149, T. 11/20 p. 334, T. 27/25 p. 165, T. 11/20 
pp- 386-387 
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in importing Spanish snuff via Virginia had anything to do with his 
collapse is itself a matter of speculation. 

In summary then, though our evidence for the 1720's and 1730's is 
hardly conclusive, it would seem that there was little tobacco manufacture 
in Virginia then beyond the domestic and the experimental. The experi- 
mental ventures of Brown and Woodford in manufacturing tobacco, though 
not unsuccessful, seem to have failed to attract imitators and thus to have 
been without ultimate consequence. Meanwhile, in an age increasingly 
turning to snuff, it seems improbable that there was any snuff manufacture 
in Virginia at all. In contrast to this uncertain evidence, the record for 
the ensuing years, the three or four decades starting in the mid-’thirties, is 
quite clear — there is not even a hint of a local manufacture." 

It is significant that as early as 1729 Governor Gooch could report to 
his brother that, instead of making their own snuff, “most people here take 
what is brought from Scotland.” In the next and succeeding generations, the 
Virginia press was to be full of advertisements for “Scotch snuff.” Although 
it is not possible to be sure in every case, “Scotch snuff” generally implied 
not a snuff made in Scotland but a particular type of snuff of Scots origin, 
as often as not made by Scotsmen and others in London or elsewhere. It 
does not seem, though, that any was made in Virginia at this time for the 
various advertisements, which start in the 1740’s and run through the 
Revolution, almost always specify “just#imported” or “recently imported.’” 
A typical advertisement ran: 

Just Imported in the Rachel, Capt. Armstrong, from London, and to be sold at a 
reasonable Rate, at the Unicorn’s Horn, by the Subscriber, in Williamsburg, A Fresh 
Assortment of Drugs and Medicines, &c. consisting of . . . [inter alia] Scotch Snuff 


... [ete.] Janus Conran 


Snuff was generally tacked onto advertisements for “Medicines, Chymical 
and galenical,” and, often as not, the advertisers seem to have been druggists 
of some sort.” Occasionally, however, their range of merchandise was more 





19Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, pp. 161-162, tells of a “Colonel Cabaniss, of half-legendary fame, 
[who] complimented his fellow-burgesses in Williamsburg with choice twists from his Mecklenburg 
County factory.” As the only sources for this “legend” are the press of the 1840's, the exact dates 
of the colonel and the extent and nature of his “factory” remain obscure. 

Earliest example noted, Virginia Gazette (Parks), June 13-20, 1745, p. 4, col. 1. 

21Virginia Gazette (Hunter), April 10, 1752, p. 3, col. 1. 

22The earliest advertiser was George Gilmer, a Williamsburg druggist: Virginia Gazette (Parks), 
June 13-20, 1745, p. 4, col. 1; July 31, 1746, p. 6, col. 1; Virginia Gazette (Hunter), January 
17, 1750/1; May 24, 1751; September 5, 1751, p. 3, col. 2; April 30, 1752, p. 3, col. 2. He was 
soon joined by his rival Williamsburg “druggists” Peter Hay and James Carter: Virginia Gazette 
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varied.” Though “Scotch snuff” was by far the commonest sort advertised, 
it was not the only sort. In 1751 we find advertisements for “Scotch and 
Havana Snuff” and for “Scotch and Rappee Snuff,” and in 1754 for “fine 
Strasbourg and Scotch Snuff.”** There were also occasional advertisements 
at this time for “Smoaking and Pigtail Tobacco” placed by Joseph Scrivener, 
a Williamsburg grocer, though in this age of snuffing, they were quite rare.” 

As the population and wealth of Virginia increased in the generation 
preceding the Revolution, its taste became more discriminating in its impor- 
tations. In the decade preceding the conflict, we find advertisers distinguish- 
ing the manufacturer of the snuff they were offering for sale. The first such 
advertisement occurs in the Virginia Gazette of October 25, 1765, signed by 
Philip Watson of Shockoe near Richmond: “I have lately imported for sale 
a quantity of fine Scotch SNUFF (equal to Weston’s) made by Nicholas 
Pool, snuff-maker to her Majesty, Hound Ditch, London.”™ CIt is obvious 
that in this advertisement, “Scotch” referred to the type of the snuff, not to 
the place of manufacture.) Watson continued to advertise “Poole’s best 
Scotch SNUFF,” wholesale or retail, during 1766 and gave notice that 
“Any Gentlemen may be supplied with the same at Mr. Thomas Hepburn's 
in Norfolk, and at Mr. James Southall’s in Williamsburg” in addition to his 
own place of business at Shockoe.”’ 

Watson, it will be noted, claimed in his advertisement that his Poole’s 
snuff was “equal to Weston’s.” This undoubtedly referred to the product 
manufactured by Thomas Weston, a prominent snuff manufacturer of 
Coleman Street, London.” We find in the Gazette for July 25, 1766, an 
advertisement by Balfour & Barraud of Norfolk, for “Dutch, Strasburg, 





(Hunter), July 18, 1751, p. 4, col. 1; April 10, 1752, p. 3, col. 1; May 15, 1752, p. 3, col. 2; 
May 22, 1752, p. 3, col. 2. Cf. March 12, 1752, p. 3, col. 1; February 12, 1762, p. 4, col. 1, 2. 

23E.g., Charles Osborne of Williamsburg, John Jones of Hampton: Virginia Gazette (Hunter), 
July 19, 1754, p. 3, col. 2; February 28, 1755, p. 3, col. 1; September 5, 1755, p. 3, col. 2. A 
prominent snuff advertiser in the 1770's was Margaret Hunter, milliner of Williamsburg: Virginia 
Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), May 2, 1771, p. 3, col. 2; June 20, 1771, p. 3, col. 3; July 9, 1772, p. 
3, col. 1; October 15, 1772, p. 3, col. 1; October 14, 1773, p. 2, col. 3. 

4E.g., Virginia Gazette (Hunter), January 15, 1750/1; July 18, 1751, p. 4, col. 1; April 30, 
1752, p. 3, col. 2; July 19, 1754, p. 3, col. 2; September 5, 1755, p. 3, col. 2. 

25Virginia Gazette (Hunter), February 27, 1752, p. 3, col. 2; June 5, 1752, p. 3, col. 2; 
December 1, 1752, p. 3, col. 1. Comparable advertisements for a and Scotch snuff and 
London pigtail tobacco imported can be found in the Philadelphia press as early as 1738: 
Pennsylvania Gazette, May 4 — June 8, June 15 — 29, July 27 — August 3, Septmeber 7 — October 
5, 1738; American Weekly Mercury, April 27 — May 4, May 11 — June 8, June 15-29, 1738. 

26Virginia Gazette (Hunter), October 25, 1765, Supplement, p. 3, col. 3. 

27Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), April 18, 1766, p. 3, col. 3; August 1, 1766, p. 3, col. 1. 

28The Universal Director (London, 1763), pp. 76-77; British Museum, Add. MS., 33,038, 
fol. 253. 
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scented, rappee, plain do. and Weston’s snuffs.”” It would seem from this 
advertisement that Weston’s was not merely a brand, but had become 
recognized as a type of snuff. Similar advertisements by other retailers and 
wholesalers keep appearing during the next few years.” We even find John 
Hatley Norton writing from Virginia to his father in London in October 
1767, “J Smith wants lb of Weston’s Snuff for none else will please him.” 
The order was filled in course.*" 

Another “brand-name” commonly advertised was “Hardham’s No. 9” 
Strasbourg or rappee.*. This was the product of John Hardham, snuffmaker, 
“at the Red Lyon, No. 106, Fleet Street, two doors from Fleet Market, 
London.”* Other advertised brands included “Royal Imperial Golden 
Snuff,” Tillock’s and Kippen’s. The first was apparently a London product; 
the last two were made in Glasgow.* 

Just before the American Revolution, a further product appears. Though 
very American in association, it too was imported. In January 1772 we find 
Catherine Rathell sending an order from Virginia to the Nortons in London 
for “6 pounds of Pigtail Tobacco in Small roles its for a Gentlemans 
Chewing must be the best & wrapped up very Carefully seperate papers.”™ 
Allusions in correspondence and advertisements to imported “shag,” “cut and 
dried” and other forms of chewing and smoking tobacco seem to become 
more common in the last years before 1776. 

In the last years too, the range of towns represented in the advertisements 
increases. Firms at Alexandria, Richmond (Shockoe), Portsmouth, Peters- 
burg, Gloucester, and Norfolk, in addition to some half-dozen at Williams- 





29V irginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), July 25, 1766, p. 2, col. 2-3. 

30E.g., Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), May 2, 1771, p. 3, col. 1; August 29, 1771, p. 3, 
col. 1; August 20, 1772, p. 3, col. 1. 

31John Norton & Sons Merchants of London and Virginia, ed. Frances Norton Mason 
(Richmond, 1937), pp. 33, 47. Cf. pp. 197, 331 for other Virginians ordering snuff in London. 

32E.g., Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), May 16, 1771, p. 2, col. 3 (at 10s, per canister); 
October 15, 1772, p. 3, col. 1; November 11, 1773, p. 2, col. 2. 

ay a shop-card in a collection belonging to the Imperial Tobacco Company, Ltd., Bristol, 
England. 

WVirginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), July 23, 1772, p. 3, col. 2; September 28, 1769, p. 3, 
col. 1; Virginia Gazette (Rind), October 8, 1772, p. 3, col. 3. The Glasgow manufacturers 
George Kippen and John Tillock are mentioned in British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 661 ff. 
82-83, 101. 

35John Norton & Sons, p. 219. 

3% John Norton & Sons, pp. 125, 273, 279; Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), August 29, 1771, 
Pp: 35 - 1; Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), April 20, 1776, p. 3, col. 3; August 24, 1776, 
p- 7, col. 2. 
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burg all solicit trade for the snuff and tobacco they import.” If this sort of 
advertising is any indication, town life had arrived in Virginia at last. 

All the snuff and manufactured tobacco imported into Virginia did not 
come from Great Britain. Odd bottles, boxes, and kegs of snuff appear from 
time to time in notices of arriving cargoes from Antigua, Boston, New York, 
and Salem.* One not too successful Maryland manufacturer moved his 
business from Bladensburg to the falls of the Potomac and tried to crash the 
Virginia market in 1772. His notice in the press gives us a most revealing 
picture of conditions in the trade at that time: 


Falls of Potowmack, Sept. 10, 1772. 


I the subscriber am the manufacturer of snuFF and ToBacco, who formerly resided 
at Bladensburg, in Maryland, and at this time have a quantity of very good old snuff 
by me, grown better by age, which I would willingly dispose of by wholesale on very 
reasonable terms; that is, in such a manner as to allow the purchaser a very good 
profit in retailing it. Those who incline to become customers to me may be furnished 
with any quantity on notice given, and it shall either be packed in Weston’s or 
Kippen’s bottles, or in country made pots, agreeable to order. From my own observa- 
tion, patriotism in Virginia and Maryland is not so dormant but it may be awakened 
by a proper application to a person’s real interest; and I am convinced that many 
Gentlemen, through choice, and taste likewise, would prefer mine to foreign snuff, 
provided they could be furnished with it in theic own neighbourhood; which induces 
me to think that the Gentlemen merchants can have no objections to procure it for 
them, when I can assure them that customary commissions will be allowed, or that 
they will have a sufficient profit in retailing it. However, such Gentlemen as would 
take one dozen bottles, or more, at a time, and lodge payment for the same with some 
merchant convenient to them, shall have it at my wholesale price, and I will engage 
to deliver the same to their orders at general landing places, on both sides of the 
rivers Potowmack and Rappahannock, and at Norfolk for Gentlemen on York and 
James rivers, they paying package and freight, the charge whereof will be very small, 





37In addition to the persons mentioned above in the text, the advertisers during 1766-1775 
included Balfour & Barraud, Norfolk, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), July 25, 1766, p. 2, 
col. 2-3; Robert Agnew, apothecary, Norfolk, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), July 23, 1772, 

. 3, col. 2; Thomas M’Culloch, Norfolk, Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), January 14, 1775; 
coms Ingram, Portsmouth, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), May 21, 1772, p. 2, col. 3; 
Robert Adam & Co., Alexandria, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), August 20, 1772, p. 3, 
col. 1; James M’Carty, Petersburg, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), December 30, 1773, p. 3, 
col. 1; Matthew Anderson, Gloucester, Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), April 20, 1776, 
p- 3, col. 3; John Greenhow, Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), tember 25, 
1769, p. 3, col. 1; Margaret Hunter, milliner, Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), 
May 2, 1771, p. 3, col. 2; Postmaster, Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), May 16, 
1771, p. 2, col. 3; Beverley Dickson, tee eng | Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), A 
29, 1771, p. 3, col. 1; John Carter, Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), N 
11, 1773, P- 2, col, 2. 

38Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), December 24, 1767, p. 3, col. 2; September 8, 1768, 

ipt, p. 2, col. 2; December 15, 1768, p. 2, col. 3; Virginia Gazette (Rind), February 11, 


postscri 
1768, p. 3, col. 1. 
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and shall not forget to recommend it to the care of their merchant. The prices will be 
as follows: For one dozen, or more, of snuff, commonly called plain Scotch, in 
Kippen’s bottles, three dollars per dozen; in Weston’s bottles five dollars per dozen; 
and in proportion for pots. Those who chuse it, may have the snuff packed in bulk, 
either in large pots of twelve to twenty pounds each, or in tight casks from thirty or 
forty pounds each, to four or five hundred pounds, at two shillings and eight pence, 
Maryland currency, per pound, payable in dollars, at seven shillings and six pence 
each, exclusive of the charge for pot or cask. I likewise make round high toast at 
two shillings and six pence, rappee at four shillings, and Spanish snuff at five shillings, 
Virginia currency, per pound, when six-pounds, or more, are taken at a time. Tlie two 
latter kinds, either plain or scented, at choice of the purchaser. I would gladly enforce 
an encouragement of my manufacture by a reiteration of my good opinion of the 
taste of the Gentlemen and Ladies of Virginia and Maryland, as well as of the 
readiness and willingness of the merchants to oblige them, by taking quantities of 
me for the purpose of retailing; and would recommend it to Gentlemen at a distance 
to give their orders to their merchant, who will forward them to me; all which orders 
shall be strictly and punctually complied with, both as to the kinds of snuff they may 
direct, and in every other respect. Those Gentlemen merchants who may receive 
snuff from me, to be distributed by them to Gentlemen in their neighbourhood, shall 
be entitled to 10 per cent. for their trouble; and I only request from them a remittance 
of the balance, after deducting their commissions. A collection of all orders that may 
be offered them is therefore desired, and their forwarding them to me immediately by 
post, or otherwise, wil] be acknowledged a particular favour. I would likewise furnish 
cut tobacco of two sorts, viz. shag and saffron; the first for chew, the latter for the pipe; 
provided orders of consequence enough to induce me to manufacture it are timely 
received. The price of each will be nine pence, Virginia currency, per pound, by the 
dozen, and in smaller quantities at ten pence per pound. I have now only to observe 
that those Ladies and Gentlemen who are not already acquainted with the quality 
of my snuff and tobacco (which I affirm to be good) may receive information from 
many Gentlemen concerning it, in most parts of Virginia and Maryland, who have 
heretofore had trial of both; and I wish for no other recommendation. I humbly 
conceive that the interest of the public is concerned in the encouragement of country 
manufactures, and I shall, in future, if properly supported by it, in this very useful 
branch of its commerce, gratefully acknowledge the favours that may be conferred on 
the public’s very humble servant, 
Ricuarp THOMPSON 

N.B. I should be glad to have a personal conference with those merchants, and 
others, who may incline to favour my plan; and for that purpose I intend (God 
willing) to be at Spotsylvania and Prince William courts in October next, and at 
Charles, Prince George, and Frederick counties, in Maryland, at their next November 


court.39 





Virginia Gazette (Rind), October 8, 1772, p. 3, col. 3. This is probably the same person as 
the Th of Thompson & Farish, active in 1766, manufacturing tobacco at Georgetown, 
Frederick ty, Maryland, and maintaining a store for its sale in Baltimore. J. Thomas Scharf, 


History of Baltimore City and County (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 372. 
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Little more is known of this early Maryland industrial pioneer and of 
his seemingly premature efforts to introduce a “patriotic” tobacco and snuff 
manufacture into the Chesapeake. Several points in his advertisement merit 
— attention, though. The demand from “ladies and gentlemen” for 
chewing and smoking tobacco seemed so limited that he would only make 
these products “provided orders of consequence enough . . . are timely 
received.” For snuff, of course, he made no such reservations. He seems to 
have had an adequate enough supply of Havana tobacco to allow him to 
advertise the expensive Spanish snuff. Interesting, too, the bottles used by 
the Glasgow and London manufacturers Kippen and Weston seem to have 
become such commonplaces that they could be used as generally understood 
units of commercial measurement. (Weston’s, it would seem, were larger 
than Kippen’s.)** One wonders whether these were all used bottles, or 
whether perhaps empty bottles of the appropriate size might not have been 
imported for this purpose. Reference to native pots would suggest there 
were no native bottles available in Virginia or Maryland.*” 

All this familiarity with Messrs. Kippen and Weston and their products 
is rather confusing, for surviving customs records for the 1760's and 1770's 
show only trifling exports of snuff from Britain to Virginia and Maryland,” 
and the records of the Chesapeake ports show little coming in coastwise or 
from overseas.’ To be sure, a little snuff went a long way. More significant, 


perhaps, as no revenue matters of consequence were involved, the officers 
were often careless and let snuff pass as simple tobacco. 

In summary then, although the evidence is inconclusive and largely 
negative, it seems probable that as of 1775, Virginia had no commercial 
manufacture of tobacco or snuff and depended for luxury consumption on 


imports from Britain and from the other colonies.** 





39aAllowing one dollar per dozen for the value of the bottles, it may be computed that Weston’s 
bottles would hold about one pound, Kippen’s about one-half d of snuff. 

39bThe Wistar glassworks in Salem ty, N. J. Cestablished 1738) included snuff bottles in 
their advertisements in 1769. Rita Susswein Gottesman, comp., The Arts and Crafts in New York 
1726-1776 (New York, 1938), p-_955 R. M. Acton, “A Short History of the Glass Manufacture 
in Salem County, New Jersey,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, IX (1885), 
344-345. 

40PRO, Customs 3, Customs 14. The 5089 Ib. of snuff sent from Scotland to Virginia in 1765 
was quite exceptional. In no other recorded year (after 1754) did Scots shipments to the 
Chesapeake exceed 1000 Ib. Except for 1220 Ib. sent in 1753, in no year between 1730 and the 
Revolution did reported snuff exports from England to the Chesapeake exceed 1000 Ib. 

4IPRO, Customs 16/1, especially pp. 85-87, 113-114, 175-176. Only Boston and New York 
ienpevied any quantity of snuff from Great Britain, 1769-1771. 

laThe northern towns seem to have had something of a more definite commercial tobacco 

manufacture for local consumption in these years. Some sort of tobacconist was active in Newport 
as early as 1668. In the years 1720-1750 there were several —_ in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia specializing in tobacco and several persons styling themselves “tobacconists.” It is 
probable but not sure that the latter were manufacturers for the word still commonly meant that 
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The Revolution, of course, changed everything. Snuff and manufactured 
tobacco had naturally been affected by the non-importation agreements.” 
There were cases at Portsmouth and Hampton in 1775 of snuff improperly 
imported being condemned and sold by local committees.” Yet advertise- 
ments in the usual form for “Scotch Snuff, best scented Rappee . . . [and] 
chewing Tobacco” continued during 1776, though they become quite rare 
thereafter.“ The supply of the imported varieties could only have been : 
limited. An opportunity obviously existed for native manufactures, and there 
were individuals prepared to take advantage of the new opportunities. The 
shortage of snuff bottles seems to have been the only drawback. In the very 
month of the Declaration of Independence, a notice appeared in Purdie’s 
Virginia Gazette: 

The subscribers, in Fredericksburg, have erected a SNUFF MANUFACTORY, where 


the publick may be supplied with that article on reasonable terms. 
* * * They will give half a bit a piece for any quantity of snurF sorties delivered 


here. 
Micuast Rosrnson & Co. 





and not just retailer in England. Hugh Hodge, a Philadelphia tobacconist, seems to have been 
rather active for he prods. at least three apprentices and two indentured servants during 1745- 
1746. After 1765, Thomas Leiper manufactured tobacco and snuff on an extensive scale in Phila- 

ia. During 1768-1775, numerous manufacturing tobacconists and snuffmakers advertised in 
the New York press, while as early as 1754, there was advertised for sale in the New York 


M “the Snuff Mills that formerly belonged to Mr. Francis Goelet, at New-Rochell, with 12 
molds bor snuff, a tobacco engine, with knives and sieves, and all the other working utensils 
thereunto belonging.” The New York tobacconists were numerous enough to attract advertise- 
ments from a manufacturer of snuff bottles (1769), a hardwood turner manufacturing tobacco 
sieves and stoppers (1767-1768), a whitesmith and cutler making “tobacco engines” and “tobacco 
knives” (1771) and a manufacturer of Prat p Paper, fit for . . . Tobacconists” (1764). Carl 


Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness, 2nd e ew York, 1955), pp. 42, 191, 342, 343, 345- 
346; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXX (1906), 432, XXXI (1907), 90-91, 
471, (1908), 354, 370, LVII (1933), 258; Pennsylvania Gazette, February 21 — March 21, 
March 30 — April 6, September 7 — October 5, 1738; “Thomas Leiper,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, X1, 154; “Intentures of Apprentices, 1718-1727,” Collections of the New-York Histori- 
cal iety for the Year 1909 (New York, 1910), p. 152; Gottesman, Arts and Crafts, pp. 95, 
1'I7, 172, 200-201, 238, 315, 317, 318, 321-322. 

#2Cf. Virginia Gazette (Purdie & Dixon), January 21, 1768, p. 3, col. 1, for text of agreement 
against unnecessary luxuries adopted at Providence, R. I, December 2, 1767. 

Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), January 14, 1775, February 4, 1775, p. 3, col. 3. 

“4E.g., Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), April 20, 1776, p. 3, col. 3; August 24, 1776, p. 7, 
col, 2; December 26, 1777, p. 1, col. 2; Virginia Gazette (Purdie), December 27, 1776, p. 3, col. 
2; Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Nicholson), March 4, 1780, 

‘5Virginia Gazette (Purdie), July 26, 1776, p. 4, col. 1. Michael Robinson sr. and jr. a ras 
moderately large slave owners (24 and 7 respectively) in “Slave owners Spotsylvania Boat, 
1783,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, IV (1896-1897), 295-296. Fredericksburg, 
of course, was in Spotsylvania. The shortage of glass bottles would seem to have been crucial for 
the wartime snuff manufacturers. Thomas Leiper, the great Philadelphia manufacturer, found it 
advisable in 1780 to acquire one of the two local glassworks which he operated till 1800. Harrold 
E. Gillingham, “Pottery, China and Glass Making in Philadelphia,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, LIV (1930), 128. 
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Whether Robinson’s venture was a success or not, there were others at 
Fredericksburg who were prepared to experiment along the same lines. Two 
years later we find another advertisement announcing that Messrs. John 
Mitchell & Co. were then building and expected shortly to open a “Tobacco 
and Snuff Manufactory” in the same town.” Virginia’s wartime French 
visitors seem also to have taken a flyer. Just a year later, in July 1779, a 
Monsieur Dubois, residing near the Capitol in Williamsburg, announced 
himself a manufacturer and seller of “Rappee, Scotch and Macouba Snuff.””” 
We hear too of a Lewis Rey, who manufactured snuff for the French army in 
Virginia and who was quite literally left holding more than a few bags when 
at the peace the army embarked suddenly for home.* 

If the war years provided an understandable opportunity for manufac- 
turers of tobacco and snuff in Virginia, paradoxically the postwar years 
offered an even greater stimulus. For, though British competition returned 
with the peace, security and more normal economic conditions returned too 
and had a greater and counterbalancing effect. Tastes were changing, the 
fashionable grip of the imported had been broken, and the man on the spot 
was the man to take advantage of the new tastes and opportunities. Paradoxi- 
cally, though, only one of the wartime manufacturers appears in the 
admittedly meagre postwar records. But a new crop of the adventurous had 
appeared on the scene to struggle for the honor of laying the cornerstone of 
the great Virginia tobacco manufacturing industry to come.“* 

On May 6, 1783, Colonel George Mason of Gunston Hall wrote to 
Patrick Henry and to Colonel William Cabell to solicit their “Interest in 
the General Assembly” in behalf of a “Petition to the Assembly, for laying a 
Duty upon Snuff imported from foreign Countrys.” The petition had been 
drafted by his son Thomson Mason [Jr.] and “one William Allison [who, he 
explained,] have lately erected a Snuff Manufactory in this County 
[Fairfax], and have already made a large Quantity of Snuff; which they 
intend to send soon into different parts of the Country,” but were fearful of 





6Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Hunter), July 17, 1778, p. 4, col. 1 

47Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Nicholson), July 10, 1779, p. 3, col. 1 

48Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV, 18. 

48aThese were also the founding years of the Baltimore tobacco manufacturing industry. By 
1789, the town had a commission merchant specializing in manufactured tobacco. A prominent 
firm, Valck & Burger, later Adrian Valck & Co., “enlarged their Tobacco Manufactory on a ve 
extensive plan” in 1786 and advertised their smoking tobacco and snuff in the New York as well 
as Baltimore press. Scharf, Baltimore, p. 372; Rita Susswein Gottesman, comp., The Arts and 
Crafts in New York 1777-1799 (New York, 1954), p. 312. 
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“the attempts of the British Merchants [to crush] such a manufacture here.” 
On May 19, 1783, the petition was presented to the House of Delegates. 
The petitioners explained “that they have erected a water mill for manufac- 
turing tobacco snuff, which they have done at very great expense and 
trouble, and are apprehensive the same will be defeated by the combinations 
of importers of tobacco snuff, unless a duty . . . of one shilling per pound 
may be imposed upon all tobacco snuff, not of the manufacture of the 
United States, which shall be imported into this State.” The “support and 
patronage” which the colonel solicited must have been in some degree 
efficacious, for a few weeks after the petition was presented, the assembly 
adopted “an additional tax of . . . 1/- per lb. on imported snuff.”* 

The application of this new duty to “foreign” American snuff (i.e., 
non-Virginian) as well as to non-American imports was to cause some 
unpleasantness. In November 1786, Thomas Leiper, the Philadelphia tobac- 
conist, petitioned the Virginia House of Delegates unsuccessfully, “that 
tobacco manufactured in America may not be subject, upon importation into 
this State, to the same duty as if imported from Europe.” Virginia 
manufacturers were also adversely affected by the law, for they sometimes 
wanted to bring back into the state tobacco they had exported and were 
irked to find themselves asked for import duty on their own produce. Lewis 


Rey, the French snuffmaker at Petersburg, complained of this in March 
1785.* In November 1786, the far more important persons, “Mess*. Hunt 
and Adams, tobacco and snuff manufacturers in the City of Williamsburg” 
complained to the legislature of this same inequity.* Their complaint 
received the favorable consideration of the House of Delegates Committee 
on Propositions and Grievances and a clause in an act in January 1787 





"The Virginia Historical Register and Literary Notebook, ed. William Maxwell, III (1850), 
85-86; Kate Mason Rowland, Life of George Mason, 1725-1792, 2 vol. (New York, 1892), 
Il, 43, 47 

SOJournal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia Begun [May 5, 1783] 
(Richmond, 1828), p. 12. 

51Kate Mason Rowland, The Life of George Mason, 1725-1792, 2 vol. (New York, 1892), I, 
60. Thomson Mason [Sr., brother of George, uncle of Thomson, Jr., and a member of the 
assembly] to J. F. Mercer, Richmond, June 22, 1783. 

52Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia; Begun [October 16, 
1786] (Richmond, 1828), p. 27. 

53Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV, 18 (March 23, 1785). Rey had manufactured the snuff 
in ion for the French army in Virginia. When they were ordered to Philadelphia, he sent the 
snuff after them but the troops had embarked before the snuff could reach them. 

Journal of the House of Delegates [1786], p. 59 CNovember 24, 1786). In the fuller 
manuscript version of the petition, the petitioners specified “that soon after the Revolution . . ., 
[they had] imported from Europe a snuff mill and cutting engine, equipment which enabled them 
to carry on an extensive business.” Petition to Virginia — James City County, November 
24, 1786, Virginia State Library, cited in Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, p. 162. 
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provided “That snuff manufactured in this state and exported, shall not be 
subject to pay any duty upon being relanded or reimported.”™® 

This was not the only measure taken by the Virginia legislature to 
encourage this new manufacture. In January 1788, they adopted an 
additional duty of one shilling on every pound of snuff and manufactured 
tobacco imported.* The local manufacturers were not, however, satisfied 
simply with protection from outside competition. They also wanted relief 
from Virginia's internal tobacco duties and regulations. The tobacco inspec- 
tion law adopted during the session of 1785-1786, in recognition of the 
“great advantages [that] may be derived to the commonwealth, by encourag- 
ing the manufacture of tobacco” had exempted the manufactured product 
from its clauses restricting tobacco exports to hogsheads of specified sizes 
provided that, before the receipt of his tobacco from the public warehouse, 
the manufacturer paid all the duties and delivered to the inspectors a 
certificate of his having given a £1000 bond not to export any of the tobacco 
so withdrawn for manufacture until manufactured.*” The manufacturers 
apparently found these provisions onerous. In the petition of November 
1786 mentioned above, Hunt & Adams asked that manufacturers be relieved 
of the internal duty entirely. The committee that considered their petition 
recommended the rejection of this request, but suggested that manufacturers 
might “be allowed to receive tobacco from any inspection, upon giving bond 
and security” for the duty, in lieu of cash. The house accepted the report 
and ordered a bill brought in to give it effect.*° However, the bill must have 
been altered at some stage during its passage, for the act ultimately passed 
retained the cash payment of the duties and did nothing to relieve the trade 
except reduce the existing bond, in the case of snuff manufacturers, from 
£1000 to £500.” These arrangements were preserved intact even after the 
new federal constitution was adopted, though a Virginia law of November 
1792 further reduced the amount of the bond to $1,500." 

In all these transactions, we hear only of the names of Mason & Allison, 
Hunt & Adams, and Lewis Rey. However, the volume of legislative activity 





SSJournal of the House of Delegates [1786] p. 115 (December 21, 1786); William Waller 
Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large, (Richmond, 1823), XII, 298 (1786-1787, c. 36). Cf. William 
& Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XI (1902-1903), 215. 

4Hening, Statutes, XII, 414 (1787-1788, c. 1). 

57Hening, Statutes, XII, 63-64 (1785-1786, c. 20). 

58Journal of the House of Delegates [1786], p. 59 (November 24, 1786). 

59Journal of the House of Delegates [1786], p. 115, December 21, 1786). 

Hening, Statutes, XII, 298 (1786-1787, c. 36). 

61Hening, Statutes, XIII, 506-507 (1792, c. 18, s. 35). 
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suggests a larger body of constituents. An imaginative examination of the 
niggardly early federal statistics suggests something of the same order. 

In the year ending September 30, 1791, the United States imported 4,606 
lb. of manufactured tobacco, while exporting 81,122 lb., and imported 1,380 
Ib. of snuff while exporting 15,689 lb. Although the amounts concerned are 
trifling, they signify that the country now supplied its own needs in these 
items and was a net exporter. The nation’s experience was mirrored in that 
of Virginia, which imported but 41 lb. of manufactured tobacco and exported 
457 and imported but 171 lb. of snuff and exported 5,550 lb.” These 
trifling figures can suggest only a minute fraction of the tobacco and snuff 
manufactured in Virginia that year. Excluded is all the tobacco and snuff 
manufactured in Virginia for “export” to other states (if any) and that 
manufactured for her own consumption. If the consumption of tobacco 
products in Virginia was only one |b. per capita per year and if all of Virginia’s 
slave population and one half of her free population “made their own” at 
home, the remaining section of the population in 1790 would still have 
required a commercial production of 227,491 lb. This is probably as 
reasonable a guess at actual production as any that can be made. With the 
6,007 lb. of snuff and manufactured tobacco exported from the state in 1791, 
this would have meant (disregarding any interstate shipments) a total 


production of 233,498 lb., slightly less than one-tenth of the 2,726,713 |b. 
of snuff and tobacco reported manufactured in Virginia in 1810.% A growth 
of over ten fold in twenty years is not implausible, for, at a more advanced 
level, Virginia’s manufacture increased roughly six and one-half fold in the 
twenty years 1810-1830." Unfortunately, guesswork, plain or fancy, is as 





62For imports, see American State Papers (VII): Class IV: Commerce and Navigation 
(Washington, 503), I, 204. For exports see ibid., I, 153; cf. 32-33, 127, 130, 145: In the 
following year endin ae, Se 379%, 1792, ae s exports of snuff fell to 1,000 Ib. in a national 
total of 10,042 |b., obacco exports rose to 2,025 Ib. in a national total of 
117,874 lb. In both i+ 2 or more of the manufactured tobacco exported went from 
Massachusetts. Ibid., ? 161. There is reason to believe that Vi ao Vine ott wate 
tobacco manufacturing ) industry may have disappeared by nla no Vi works 
a r in the printed revenue returns of the abortive snuff duty for 1794-1796. se Ibid. Class III: 
Finance, I, 388, 393-394, 564. 

63For population, see Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States 
(Hartford, 1816), p. 256. For 1810 om see American State Papers (VI): Class III: 
Finance, II, 707. An estimated consumption one Ib. per capita seem too modest, but 
it is consistent with British ience in the sais generation and with American experience 
in the next. In the United States of 1810, 7,382,295 Ib. of snuff and tobacco were — 
manufactured for a ulation of 7,239,903. Moreover, exports of these items exceeded im 
by 354605 | Ib., ‘ally arma must be made for the competing consumption of 33 ion 
domestic and 23 million foreign cigars. Pitkin, Statistical View, pp. 108, 256; American State 
P Finance, Il, 707, Commerce and ahs te I, 923, 925. For British consumption in the 
clghtounth century, see Price, “Tobacco Trade,” p. 85 

4American State Papers: Finance, II, 707; Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, pp. 162-163. 
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close as one can get to estimating the manufacture of tobacco products in 
Virginia at the start of the republic. 

Speculation aside, the activity of the state’s legislature and the rest of our 
evidence does seem to suggest that the confused but opportune years follow- 
ing the war were the birth years of Virginia's tobacco manufacture, the years 
when new men founded the new firms that made a new industry, the years 
when Virginia left forever the ancient, simple pattern ‘of a colonial, staple 
economy. It was during these years of solid opportunity, wild dreams and 
disheartening uncertainty that the young Stephen Mitchell came to Virginia 
and left. 


Il 
The Mitchells had been established at Waukmilton near Linlithgow in 


the county of the same name in mid-Scotland since the early sixteenth 
century. In the early seventeenth, Stephen Mitchell of Waukmilton, the 
second of his family to bear that name, appeared as a burgess and resident of 
Linlithgow, in which role he was followed by his descendants for some two 
hundred years.® His great-grandson, Stephen Mitchell (4th, 1702-1764), 
after serving an apprenticeship to a merchant of that town, was admitted a 
burgess and guild brother of the burgh in 1723. That same year he founded 
in Linlithgow the tobacco manufacturing firm which has survived to this day 
as Stephen Mitchell & Son. His son, Stephen Mitchell (5th, 1732-ca. 
1800) carried on the small family business with its shop in town and snuff 
mil] in the country at Waukmilton.” His son, in turn, Stephen (6th), the 
ultimate founder of the firm’s grandeur and the subject of the present 
discussion, was born in 1768 and brought up in his father’s business. 
Linlithgow was a relatively good spot for a tobacco manufacturing 
business, situated as it was in the most populous part of Scotland near 
Edinburgh and on the way towards Glasgow—convenient both to the 
tobacco supplies of the latter and the market facilities of the former. The 
Mitchell manufactory prospered moderately until the American Revolution. 
The catastrophic inflation in European tobacco prices rising out of the war 
hurt the little firm and the end of the war found it in a considerably 
weakened condition. In a mood of bleak postwar pessimism, it was decided 
that there was little hope for the family in Scotland and that an ocean change 
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was needed to revive the family’s failing fortunes. Accordingly, in 1784, 
young Stephen (6th), then aged 16, set out for Philadelphia where it was 
thought he would have no difficulty in finding remunerative employment in 
the family skills of tobacco cutting and snuffmaking. His father was to 
follow as soon as the family business could be terminated and the family 
property sold. 

The correspondence® between father and son opens with the son, Stephen 
(6th), in Glasgow in August 1784 waiting for his ship to sail for Philadel- 
phia and expecting his father to follow in a few weeks or months. On August 
9, 1784, he wrote to his father, Stephen (5th), in Linlithgow that he 

to embark in a few days and had heard of another vessel sailing in 
14 days for Philadelphia. This latter would be convenient for his father 
except that he feared it would be too soon for him as the house had not been 
disposed of yet, etc. Young Stephen’s ship obviously did not sail when he 
expected for he wrote again to his father on August 24 and 25 from Glasgow 
about selling the house in Linlithgow. He was investigating various sidelines 
they might go into in America and had learned that “Stockings . . . may do 
but not Gloves.” He also advised his father to take some equipment from 
his shop with him to America: “I enquired at M* [John] Tillock [the tobacco 
manufacturer]” about the presses and he told me that the Tobacco was 
pressed Downwards and not across but that it would do as well your own 
way so on that Acc* you must take them with you as they are three times 
Dearer there.” He was beginning to doubt though that his father would ever 
tear himself away from Linlithgow: “I understood in Glasgow that severals 
were upon you advising you to stay at home so you'll let me know in Course 
what resolution you have formed.” 

Young Stephen Mitchell went down from Glasgow to Greenock on 
August 26 and eventually did sail for Philadelphia, but with no favoring 
winds, for it was from Cadiz in Spain that he next wrote his father on 
November 22, 1784. The vessel on which he had gone passenger had 
sprung a leak near the Western Islands; though she was drawing 40 inches 
an hour, the master proceeded with assurance. But, the winds proving 
contrary, and the leak increasing to 60 inches an hour, the captain was 
forced to change his opinion. He headed for Lisbon but the winds carried 





69A]}] the quotations from correspondence and other information relative to the Mitchells from 
this point onward to the end of the article are derived (unless otherwise stated) from the Mitchell 
dently penatn graciously shown to the author by the late Stephen Mitchell, Esq., of London, and 
now printed with the kind permission of his widow, Mrs. Stephen Mitchell. 
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him to Cadiz “which we gained with the greatest difficulty.” Several of the 
young passengers sought to break the tedium of the long delay there for 
repair work by working and living ashore. Young Stephen Mitchell, though, 
was not so fortunate: 


I went to Cadis and enquired for work but could find none so on that acc. I must 
live upon the Ship provisions which are scarcely able to preserve life the biscuit is 
entirely useless and the beef is I dare say seven years old. For we have been treated 
by a Villain of a Captain as so many Criminals. There is so many that has got work 
intending to settle in Spain before they go out w[i]t[h] the Cap.* again. 


One desperate friend of young Mitchell’s took passage on another ship 
bound for Baltimore 

Meanwhile, Stephen Mitchell the elder had decided not to go to America. 
On January 9, 1785, he wrote his son that after consultation with persons 
who apparently knew conditions in Philadelphia, he had decided not to 
emigrate. He assured his son, though, that he would revert to his earlier 
“inclenations . . . if I had the Smalest prospect of busnes.” On this occasion, 
as on many later, the elder Mitchell advised the younger, to let fortune be 
his guide to staying in America or not: “Dear Stephen if You get not busnes 
to Your liken I bige You'll come home first oppertunity and if Your Cousen 
Walter Adam [a fellow passenger] cannot advance You Mony nor M«. 
Penman [a Glaswegian just gone out to Philadelphia] Agree with a Ship- 
master and You freight will be cheerfully paid by Your loving Father.” 

Young Mitchell seems, however, to have been determined to try his luck 
in America. He had a skill in demand, and he did not have to wait too long 
for employment, though it was in Virginia and not in Philadelphia that he 
found work. On May 17, 1785, he entered into a year’s contract with 


Theodorick Bland, a merchant of Philadelphia and Virginia: 


Articles of Agreement made this Seventeenth day of May 1785. Between 
Theodorick Bland of the City of Philadelphia & Stephen Mitchell late of the kingdom 
of Great Britain Witnesseth that the said Stephen Mitchell for the Consideration 
herein after mentioned doth Agree to serve the said Theo.* Bland for the space of one 
Year, from & after his arrival at Petersburg in Virginia in such employ as the said 
Bland shall require, respecting the Manufacturing of Tobacco or Snuff or preparing 
the same for Export in any Way relating thereto and that he the said Mitchell will use 
his utmost endeavour to instruct or inform any Negrow or other persons in any 
branch of Manufactory that He is Master of or understands as the said Bland shall 
require, And the said Mitchell doth hereby oblige Himself not to be concerned 
directly or indirectly in the Manufactory of Tobacco or Snuff within the distance of 
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One Hundred miles of the Town of Petersburg in Virginia for the Space of Three 
Years ensuing the date hereof, Unless in the Imploy of the said Theo.* Bland under 
forfeiture of Four hundred Spanish mill’d Silver Dollars to be recoverable by the 
said Theo.* Bland. It is understood that the said Stephen Mitchell is to Conduct 
himself, soberly and diligently and is to be imployed not as an Overlooker, but himself 
to Work constantly and attentively at his Business as is customary in the City of 
Philadelphia unless hindred or delayed therein by the immediate direction of the 
said Bland or his Managers appointed by Him for the time, Two hundred pounds 
weight of Plug or One hundred & twelve pounds weight of Pigtail Tobacco is usually 
esteemed a moderate Weeks work, One week with another a good Spinner being 
able to Compleat at least one third more, the said Mitchell is to be employed at 
Petersburg or so near thereto as the said Theo.* Bland shall find convenient to Order. 

In Consideration whereof the said Theo.* Bland agrees to pay the said Stephen 
Mitchell Thirty Pounds Pennsilvania Currency or the like Value in Virginia Currency 
and to find Him the said Stephen Mitchell in Bed, Board & Washing.”! 


In choosing Theodorick Bland as his employer, young Stephen Mitchell 
picked upon an interesting individual if not a perfect patron. There were 
several Theodorick Blands prominent in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Virginia, including the famous doctor turned revolutionary officer. However, 
this particular Theodorick Bland (1746-1793, “sometime of the Co. of 
Stafford, of Dinwiddie, & W™burg in Virg*, of Philad* in Penn® and lastly 
of the County of Stafford, Va.”) is remembered only as the husband of the 
great heiress, Sarah Fitzhugh, daughter of Colonel Henry Fitzhugh of 
“Bedford,” Stafford County, and as the father of the Theodorick Bland who 
became Chancellor of Maryland.” The Blands of London and Virginia 
were a rather extensive clan stemming from John Bland, a grocer of London 
(1573-1632). Some of them emigrated to Virginia, some stayed at home 
and some returned from Virginia to London. Thus they were prominent at 
both ends of the Virginia-London tobacco axis in the colonial period.” Our 
Theodorick’s father was John Bland, a great London tobacco merchant of the 
generation preceding the Revolution. Theodorick, the son, as a young man 
went out to Virginia, where he had many influential kinsmen, probably to 
manage his father’s affairs there. He married Sarah Fitzhugh “by whom he 
obtained a very considerable addition to his fortune” and settled ultimately 
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at Williamsburg “where he possessed a large and valuable Estate in Lands 


Negroes &c* &c*.” He was, like so many British born merchants in Virginia, 
a loyalist. He later claimed to have been active for the king during the war, 
joining Cornwallis during the invasion of Virginia and escaping to New 
York when the general surrendered. From New York he went on to London 
where he initiated a claim as a loyalist sufferer. However, as he had returned 
to his wife and family in America by the time the claim was filed, the 
government did not see fit to take any action on it and he received nothing.” 
However, his reputation, his credit and his estate had all been affected 
adversely by the war and so he was hardly the ideal employer, preceptor and 
patron that young Stephen Mitchell’s friends might have wished for that 
young man. 

Stephen Mitchell arrived at Blandford, outside Petersburg, on June 4, 
1785, when his year began. It was not to be a very happy year, for Bland’s 
awkward circumstances soon became apparent and working for him was 
rather trying. Word of young Stephen’s plight soon got back to Scotland and 
on February 8, 1786, his father wrote him from Linlithgow: 


Your Freind Walter Adam [who had emigrated with Stephen] came here the 
other day Who has given me Very unfavorable Accounts of the Country likewise of 
Your Master being A Very bad payer if it be So I bige of you not to ingage aney 
More but come home So Soon as Your ingagment is at en end . . . if its Still You 
inclenatiun to Stay in the Country and find it to Your liken and advantage I am not 
Against it but if not I bige You'll lose no time after Your ingagement is expier'd with 
Mr Bland. . . . 


To tempt him home, his father concluded the letter with hints of the 
construction of a new snuff-mill near Linlithgow. On the same day, his 
uncle, a merchant in Glasgow, wrote him explaining that the elder Stephen 
Mitchell had changed his plans of emigration because of waning years and 
waxing fortune “which no doubt is a very good Reason for his altering his 
Resolution Circumstances being thus happily changed for the better.” The 
uncle advised the nephew “if Your Situation in America be not somewhat 
Comfortable it is not your Fathers wish that you Remain, he however by no 
means wishes you to Return if you have the smallest Prospect of doing well 
as he would by no means whatever allow you afterwards to blame him for 
leaving a Country where you may perhaps have a better Chance of Succeed- 
ing in Life then if you was at Home.” 
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Meanwhile the perplexed elder Stephen Mitchell had various friends 
write to acquaintances in America for advice on whether young Stephen 
should stay in Virginia. On May 2, 1786, Ralph Bowie, a lawyer in 
Philadelphia and friend of the family, wrote to an enquiring friend in 
Scotland: 


I have wrot to M* Mitchel [the younger] in the maner You desird and if he 
inclind to incourage Mt Mitchell to Continue with him but I do not think his 
to do every thing in my pour to Serve him I have Seen M.* Bland and he Seems 
inclind to incourege M+ Mitchell to Continue with him but I do not think his 
prospect in that line can be Verey shatring: A great number of Young Men having 
com into this Country Since the pace in the Capasety of Clarks and overseers the 
Salleres paid to them are generly but Smal but if M* Mitchell means to Settele in 
this Country he should not pay mutch regurard to this Sercumstance his principal 
Object at present Should be to get Sutch an Aquantence With the Country and 
busnes he Means to follow as to inable him afterwards to do Something for himself 
to advantage. 


Confirmed in his suspicions, the elder Mitchell wrote his son on Septem- 
ber 3, 1786, that he could use his assistance in the business in Linlithgow 
and suggested that he come home unless advantageously detained in Amer- 
ica. The father enclosed a copy of Bowie's letter and concluded with an 
exhortation to his son to observe the Sabbath. To this the son replied on 


November 25, 1786, from Manchester, Virginia, where he was now situated 
in a new position, with a long promised description of Virginia and explana- 
tion of his condition: 


I received your kind Letter dated 3 Sept.t 1786 on the 20. Nov. . . . 1 compleated 
my Year with Theo.** Bland, at his Snuff Mills near Petersburg, on the fourth Day of 
last June, and observed by your Letter, extracted from M.* Bowie's of Philadelphia, the 
24 May 86, that M.* Bland seemed desirous for my Continuance in his Employ; 
a Circumstance which not a little surprised me when before that Period he had 
wrot to his Correspondent in this Town Major Luther Stoddard, (and in such a 
manner as to leave room to form Conjectures little to my Advantadge), to discharge 
me from the Mills, when but a Month before he gave me a very great Character to 
the above Gent", and went on from this Place to Philadelphia, leaving Orders, that 
no Money in a manner was to separate me from the Mills; and have reason to beleive 
that nothing else produced the sudden Change, than that of being recommended to 
him by my Friend M.* Bowie, for which assertion, I shall give good Reasons when 
(God Willing) I shall see you.—The within Gentleman Luther Stoddard, had 
contracted a Bargain with Bland to carry on his Business in Virginia; a place wherein 
Bland could reap no manner of satisfaction, having assisted the British during the 
War, and indeed forfeited the Esteem of the People in his private Capacity; he left 
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Stoddard his Partner totally ignorant of what Debts he had contracted, whereupon 
his enraged Creditors rushed in and seised on his Negroes, and other property which 
oblidged Stoddard to declare himself utterly unconnected, who at present is erecting 
a compleat Snuff Mill, in this Neighbourhood, which place I have fixed as my 
Residence for this Winter, and shall impatiently wait the arrival of the first Spring 
Vessel, in which God Willing I shall positively return. 

Bland’s Letter had quite a contrary effect from what he expected; for Stoddard 
instead of discharging me with that indifference which I naturally supposed would 
have been the Consequence of that scoundrel’s malicious hint; and which he dare 
not expressly mention in his Letter; he proved to be a sincere friend, and in short 
proposed admitting me to a third share of the Mill, upon very easy terms and on 
Condition I should superintend his Works. 

I have ever since I came to Virginia been in very good health, excepting the first 
3 Mo.’, when I was seised with that constant Attendant on Strangers to the Country 
the Ague and Fever, which at last came to constant Fever, and reduced me to a very 
low Situation; being managed by Negroes under Blands direction, who paid very 
little regard to the effects of my Sickeness, however thank God I narrowly escaped the 
jaws of Death, and might venture to say that in all probability 1 should Agree with 
the Country as well as any Native. My present situation is very comfortable, being 
with Gent.™ who I beleive would do every thing in their Power to serve me on all 
Ocassions. 

This is a Country wherein a person of the Mercantile who has got the smallest 
Degree of Industry might live very comfortable as it is a common custom here to sell 
West India Goods at 150 p.* Cent and European Goods from 100 to 200 p.t Cent 
for which they may have Tobacco in Exchange the Curr.' price of Tob.° at present 
is New Tobacco 22/6 p.t Cw. and Old 24/-p.t 100! 

I could not help being a jittle shocked at your salutory Advice Cin concluding your 
Letter) as to observing the Lord’s Day when I must tell you it is little more than the 
name here and if I might use the expression it is a Day of Jollity and Mirth, The only 
Religion professed here excepting the Church of England is the Methodists and 
Baptists who generally have for Preachers a set of illiterate Men who being a new 
sett will draw the attention of the Vulgar and in fact the most of their Adherents are 
such and Negroes. 

The People here cannot bury the thought of the late Bloody War untill they have 
manifested their hatred and Disdain ag.t Britain in another Degree. there is a Bill 
now before the house of Representatives and will by all probability pass prohibiting 
such people as were inhabitants of this state on the 19 Day of April 1775 and then 
directly or indirectly assisted the British during the late Contest from being Citizens 
of or residing in this State on any Acc.*t and against the 30th Curr.' as the Matter is 
to be concluded I suppose every one of the aforementioned Class wil] be outlawed. 

Money at present is scarce and it is a singular Circumstance for a Planter to sell his 
Produce for Cash as there is very few Merchants who will give more than one half 
Cash and t’other Goods however this State will have money when the rest of the 
states are Destitute having such an excellent Staple as that of Tobacco which must 
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save incredible Sums of Money to the Country and another favourable Crisis presents 
itself in that the Northern states have emitted Paper Money and people knowing that 
nothing but hard Cash will purchase Tobacco will be obliged to part with [it] for 
that Commodity and of Course will have plenty to answer the Demands of the 
Country. 

Boarding here is 30£ 6/ 0 a Dollar p.t Annum and what a little surprised me at first 
only two Meals a Day which you know never agreed with my Constitution however 
the Gent™ I am with are much of my way of thinking and have added one to the two 
so you see I am within 1 of the old story. 

Our Neighbours the Indians are stil] persevering in their former Condition in 
murdering the White People to prevent which a Body of Horse are raising to stop 
their rapid proceedings as they seem every Day to be more Outrageous there was a 
Woman in this Town about fourteen Days ago who had been made Prisoner by these 
Savages and was carried back to some of their Towns she made her elopement and 
was 35 Days in getting back to her house being obliged to follow the Watter Courses 
and all] that time lived upon the Budds of Trees and other things she picked up in her 
way this you may depend upon is a fact. . .. 

Be sure to writ me by the first spring Vessel. . . . 


On April 20, 1787, the younger Mitchell wrote his father again giving 
fuller details on some points: 


. . . 1 expect to have the pleasure of seeing you soon God Willing as my Time [with 
Stoddard] will expire the 26 day of June ensuing when I shall embrace the first Ship 


bound for Glasgow. I spent my Time but disagreeably while Bland’s Employ for soon 
after my Arrival in Virginia I was seised with a Distemper from which Strangers on 
their first coming to this Country are singularly exempted [sic] Viz. the Fever and 
Ague which with the Comfort administered by Blands direction reduced me to a very 
bad Situation however I recovered and had scarcely recruited strength enough to 
work when John Thornburn Son of Thornburn Tobacconist of Glasgow the young 
Man that accompanied me here was taken with intermitting Fevers which in a few 
Days carried him of on the 19th Day of August 1785 I should long ere now have 
acquainted his Father of it but Bland said that he had at his Decease transmitted every 
particular which from Circumstances I have reason to question however I hope you 
wil] immediately inform his Father of it. 

Blands Circumstances before I left him were reduced to a very low State and solely 
by Misconduct for he had not only contracted some considerable Debts before I came 
here but had leased the hill House a compleat Year before he ever employed a Mill 
Wright towards erecting the Machanery and no less than 32 Negroes all that Time 
perfectly idle and foreseeing that in a short time his Creditors should commence Suit 
which would totally frustrate his intention of carrying on the Manufactory he to 
sooth his Creditors contracted to Copartnership with a certain Luther Stoddard and 
keeping him altogether ignorant of the Debts he had involved himself in he departed 
for Philadelphia which he no sooner did than his Creditors rushed in and seised on 
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his Negroes and other property which I should have likewise done had not Stoddard 
assured me he would fully indemnify me at his own hasard. I am at present in the 
employ of the said Stoddard manufacturing Tobacco at the rate of One hundred and 
Sixty Dollars Bed Board and Washing Pt Annum being oblidged to agree wt him as 
there was no probability of recovering any Wages from Bland at the expiration of my 
Time with him. 

The manufactury of Tobacco and snuff if carried on by a prudently enterprising Co. 
in this part of y* Country would in my opinion fully reward their Industry as they can 
purchase Tobacco here on very moderate terms from which by exporting it to the 
Northern States they may reap a very comfortable Profit in West India Produce 
which is deemed equal to Cash and considering the infant State of the manufactury in 
this State they have made very rapid progress in outrivaling their Northern neighbours 
as Virginia Tobacco is already preferred. Tobacco generally sells from 18/- to 28/- 
this money 6/- to a dollar p.* 100 |b. for spinning 13/4? p.t 100 Ib. Boys found Boarding 
30f p.t Annum for Breafast and Dinner it being uncommon to eat more than twice a 
Day which you must needs think was at first a very bitter potion for me I omitted 
mentioning that the rent of Blands Mill was 200f pt Annum although every piece of 
Machinary to be erected at his own expence for which had no drawback Millwrights 
wages from 15/-[i.e., 15d.] to 3/-p.t Day and found in eating Drinking and Lodging — 


The younger Stephen Mitchell returned to Scotland about the middle of 
1787. The last relic of his sojourn in America is a testimonial letter given 
him by his employers Stoddard and Ball on June 12, 1787, certifying that 


Stephen Mitchell “was a Sober Careful Deligent and industerus young man 
and discharg’d his duty faithfully.” 

Sober, careful, diligent, industrious, and faithful we may well believe 
Stephen Mitchell (6th) to have been, for, back in Scotland, it was he who 
was chiefly responsible for transforming the family shop and snuff mill into a 
significant tobacco manufacturing firm. His son, Stephen Mitchell (7th), 
transferred the business in 1825 from Linlithgow to Glasgow where it 
prospered and where his name is remembered today in the Mitchell Library 
(which he gave to the city) and in the Stephen Mitchell & Son division of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company.” 

The Mitchell family correspondence is significant for the economic history 
of Virginia in several ways. In it we see the beginnings of the manufacture 
of tobacco in the Petersburg and Richmond areas. The industry Stephen 
Mitchell found there was but an infant, but already men were thinking in 
terms of shipments to the northern states and abroad. These men we meet 
were promoters on the grand scale, on the American scale. They lacked 
resources but they would not let that make them “small time operators.” 
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Theodorick Bland was in effect insolvent, but that did not keep him from 
leasing a mill at £200 per annum, hiring millwrights, getting hold of 32 
slaves and setting up in business. The raw material was there, the markets 
were there, the prospects were good, capital could be scraped together and 
entrepreneurial daring was there in plenty. Only one thing was needed— 
technical skill: technical skill to perform the more difficult operations in the 
manufacturing process, technical skill to teach the slaves and other unskilled 
hands their roles in the new world of the factory. Thus, sixteen or seventeen 
year old Stephen Mitchell and John Thornburn (and how many others like 
them) found themselves key men in Virginia’s (and Ame-ica’s) incipient 
industrialization. (If Bland did not understand this, so much the worse for 
Bland. Stoddard, of course, did and was prepared to offer Mitchell a third 
share in his mill if the young man would stay on permanently.) But the 
United States in 1786 was not heaven. For all its high wages and distant 
promise, for those with something to go back to, there were always reasons 
enough at hand to go back. The push and pull that made up emigration 
and immigration of course worked both ways. Thus, it is on the Clyde and 
not the James that the name of Stephen Mitchell is remembered today for 
the industrialization of tobacco manufacture. 





LETTERS TO GENERAL LEE AFTER THE WAR 
By Atten W. Mocer* 


Ir any group in American history deserves to be known as “The Lost 
Generation,” it is the group which lived in the South immediately after the 
Civil War. They indeed did not feel at home in their country or in their 
time. During four years of bitter war they had given all that was dear to 
them for a cause which they considered “just and holy.” The object of their 
loyalty and ambitions had become the “Lost Cause.” and disillusionment was 
everywhere. Their cities and countryside had suffered the destruction of 
invading armies. Their homes were laid waste, their money was valueless, 
their business was insolvent; anarchy threatened. Few families had not 
experienced the loss of a loved one on a distant battlefield, and widows and 
orphans were numerous. Many people were consumed with bitterness, and 
nearly all were in despair. Newspaper editors wrote of the “dark, dark 
future.” One said, “Our hopes have fled, and we sit in darkness. The 
Nemesis of God has indeed involved us in a frightful vortex.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the rights or wrongs of the 
Civil War controversy. It is enough to point out that the “Great American 
Tragedy” left the South in despair and gloom. The decisions of the fathers 
might have been stupid or otherwise, but the result had been catastrophic 
and disheartening for the people of the South. They did not know that a 
better and more firmly united country might be built upon the ashes of the 
old. Their immediate problem was survival. With many there was hardly 
the desire to live. The generation seemed “lost,” and without inspiration 
and leadership it might have been lost indeed. 

The most influential man in the South of that day was the leader of the 
“Lost Cause,” General Robert E. Lee. With bitterness toward none and 
with love for all, enemies as well as friends, this man, who carried the sorrow 
of slain thousands in his heart, gave his generation the most sublime 
example of work and courage that this country has ever seen. Where others 
had bitterness he had love. “I have never cherished towards them [the 
Northern people] bitter or vindictive feelings, and have never seen the day 
when I did not pray for them,” he wrote. Where others had despair he had 
confidence and hope. He counselled that “in the good providence of God 





*Dr. Moger is a professor of history at Washington and Lee University. Grants-in-aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation made possible the study of General Lee’s correspondence. 
1Edwin Mims, “General ’s Place in History,” The Outlook, mber 22, 1906, p. 981. 
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apparent failure often proves a blessing.” “It is history that teaches us to 
hope.”? When others talked of going into exile, he determined to remain at 
home and reminded his followers that the country needed them more now 
than ever. 

Much has been written of Lee’s acceptance of the presidency of a small 
provincial college to help educate the youth of the South for service and 
citizenship in a reunited country.’ It is not necessary to relate that story in 
any detail again. We shall examine why people wrote to General Lee and 
what they had to say. In the Lee Archives in the library of Washington and 
Lee University are several thousand letters, largely unused by historians, 
sent to Lee during the five years he was president of Washington College 
immediately after the Civil War. These letters,* which will be the chief 
basis for this paper, give abundant testimony of how the old and young, the 
rich and poor, the ambitious and disheartened turned to Lee for inspiration 
and leadership. They give new evidence of how Lee became not only the 
personification of the “Lost Cause” and the idol of the South but also the 
savior of the South’s “lost generation.” 

Some of the letters to Lee are charged with emotion and bitter resentment, 
but for Lee they expressed only admiration and affection. One of the chief 
sources of Lee’s strength during those dark years must have been the great 
confidence and appreciation so often expressed in personal messages to him. 
Many wrote merely to express their admiration, and almost invariably “kind 
sentiments,” as Lee described them, were included in letters concerning 
college and other business. If some letters appear superemotional to our 
generation, one must remember the conditions which produced them and 
the fact that in despair men and women were turning naturally to the 
consolations of religion and the example and encouragement of esteemed 
friends and leaders. Although in that pre-typewriter age most of Lee’s 
letters were written in his own hand, especially during the first two years in 
Lexington, no individual sought advice and encouragement in vain. On 
the back of most of the letters received Lee wrote the name of the writer, 





2Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1934-1936), IV, 483-484. 

3Most if not all of the significant offers which Lee received for lucrative positions in business 
came after he had accepted the presidency of Washington College in August 1865. At least after 
that date his reply to all the offers was substantially the same—that he was not experienced in 
business, that he liked where he was, and he would not leave unless it would be for the benefit of 
the college. 

4Where the location of letters used in this paper is not indicated, they are to be found in the 
Lee Archives, McCormick Library, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. This 
paper is not intended as an exhaustive survey of Lee’s correspondence. Emphasis will be placed on 
those items which have received little or no attention from other writers. 
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the chief subject, and the date it was answered. Copies of more important 
answers were kept in Lee’s letter book. 

Douglas Southall Freeman and many others have written of the laudable 
effect of Lee’s postwar “gospel of silence and good will, of patience and hard 
work.” Amid dark shadows, supported by tested character, clear vision, and 
religion, the former commander of the Confederate forces set out calmly to 
start a new career for himself and a new era for his people. He feared the 
effect of bitterness on the people, and some of his most magnificent letters 
urging patience and loyalty to the Union were written in the summer of 
1865 while at “Derwent” in Powhatan County as a paroled prisoner of war 
before he had any idea of what his own future would be. His confidence 
and influence increased after he accepted the presidency of Washington 
College, and the conciliatory tone of those “Derwent” letters continued in 
his correspondence throughout the rest of his life. 

Desperately but with confidence the public looked to Lee. Quietly, 
numbed cynicism and despair under his influence gave way to courageous 
confidence and hope. His example and his advice were no less a service to 
the nation than to the South. Lee’s influence during the last five years of his 
life made possible the future reunion of the sections. “More than any other 
American, General Lee kept the tragedy of the war from being a continuing 
national calamity,” is the conclusion of Dr. Freeman. 

The contrast is striking between the bitterness of some of the letters which 
Lee received and the soothing and magnanimous replies which he sent. This 
is true whether the letters came from the great and the famous or from the 
lowly and obscure. Wade Hampton, whose home in South Carolina had 
been burned by Sherman, reminded Lee: “You must bear in mind though, 
My dear General, that I am not reconstructed yet, and in what I shall write 
every word will be dictated by Southern feelings and from a Southern 
heart.”® General Jubal Early wrote from Mexico City whither he had fled: 
“I hate a Yankee this day more than I have ever done & my hatred is 
increasing every day.”” In these and in all other cases Lee’s replies showed a 
complete understanding of the feelings and actions of those who wrote him. 
He understood General Early’s motives for going to Mexico and wished him 
well. “It will be difficult to get the world to understand the odds against 
which we fought,” Lee replied. “I have been much pained to see the 





5Freeman, R. E. Lee, IV, 482-484. 

6Wade Hampton, Columbia, S. C., to Lee, July 21, 1866. Hampton was referring to plans to 
write an account of his campaigns. 

7Jubal A. Early, City of Mexico, to Lee, January 25, 1866. 
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attempts made to cast odium upon Mr. Davis, but do not think they will be 
successful with the reflecting or informed portion of the country. The 
accusations against myself I have not thought proper to notice, or even to 
correct misrepresentations of my words and acts. We shall have to be 
patient, and suffer for a while at least; and all controversy, I think, will only 
serve to prolong angry and bitter feelings, and postpone the period when 
reason and charity will resume their sway. At present the public mind is not 
prepared to receive the truth. . . . I hope in time peace will be restored to the 
country, and that the South may enjoy some measure of prosperity. I fear, 
however, that much suffering is still in store for her, and that her people 
must be prepared to exercise fortitude and forbearance.” 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis wrote in February 1866 in great earnestness urging 
Lee to answer a public attack by Schuyler Colfax on her husband who was 
still in prison.’ In reply Lee doubted the wisdom of answering attacks, 
notwithstanding his deep sympathy for the plight of President Davis. “I 
have thought, from the cessation of hostilities,” he wrote, “that silence and 
patience on the part of the South was the true course, and | think so still. 
Controversy of all kinds will in my opinion only serve to continue excitement 
and passion, and will prevent the public mind from the acknowledgement 
and acceptance of the truth. These considerations have kept me from 


replying to accusations made against myself, and induced me to recommend 


the same to others.””” 


Lee’s own example in requesting that he be included in the terms of the 
amnesty proclamation of President Andrew Johnson exerted a powerful 
influence among many who doubted if they should voluntarily renew their 
loyalty to the nation. To one in New Orleans who had such doubts Lee 
wrote: “Your letter of the oth inst. has been received. If you intend to 
reside in this country, and wish to do your part in the restoration of your 
State and in the government of the country, which I think it the duty of 
every citizen to do, I know of no objection to your taking the amnesty oath 
which I have seen.”" His letter of August 28, 1865, to his friend John 
Letcher is typical of many which he sent to Confederates throughout the 
country. The questions “having been decided against us, it is the part of 


wisdom to acquiesce in the result, and of candor to recognize the fact. 





8Lee to Early, March 15, 1866; Early Papers, Library of Congress. 

9Mrs. Davis to Lee, February 12, 1866. 

10Lee to Mrs. Davis, February 23, 1866; J. William Jones, Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, 
and Letters of Gen. Robert E. Lee (New York, 1874), p. 212. Hereafter cited as Jones, Personal 
Reminiscences. 


11Lee to Edward Rapier, August 16, 1866, Lee’s MS Letterbook, III, Library of Congress. 
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“The interests of the state are therefore the same as those of the United 
States. Its prosperity will rise and fall with the welfare of the country. The 
duty of its citizens, then, appears to me too plain to admit of doubt. All 
should unite in honest efforts to obliterate the effects of war, and to restore 
the blessings of peace. They should remain, if possible, in the country; 
promote harmony and good feelings; qualify themselves to vote; and elect to 
the State and general Legislatures wise and patriotic men, who will devote 
their abilities to the interests of the country, and the healing of all 
dissensions.””” 

In the prevalent despair after Appomattox many able men planned to go 
to Brazil or Mexico to start a new life. By quiet example and tactful advice 
Lee urged his countrymen “to remain at their homes and share the fate of 
their respective States.” “I am glad to see no indication in your letter of 
an intention to leave the country,” he wrote General Beauregard. “I think 
the South requires the aid of her sons now more than at any period in her 
history. As you ask my purpose, I will state that I have no thought of 
abandoning her unless compelled to do so.”"* To the distinguished scientist, 
Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury (Lee addressed him as “Captain” ), 
who had gone to Mexico, Lee expressed doubt concerning the practicability 
or possibility of getting any significant number of “our people with their 
domestics” to go to Mexico under the apprenticeship scheme that Maury had 
suggested. “The thought of abandoning my country and all that must be 
left in it is abhorrent to my feelings, and I prefer to struggle for its restoration 
and share its fate, rather than to give up all as lost. I have a great admiration 
for Mexico; . . . but I still look with delight upon the mountains of my native 
State. . . . Those citizens who can leave the country, and others who may be 
compelled to do so, will reap the fruits of your labor; but I shall be sorry if 
your presence be lost to Virginia. She has now need for all her sons, and can 
ill afford to spare you. I am much obliged to you for all you have done for 
us, and I hope your labors in the future may be as efficacious as in the past, 
and that your separation from us will not be permanent.” 

Most of the letters which have been preserved in which Lee urged his 
friends to remain in the country were directed to prominent genearls or 
naval commanders, but men in the ranks sought and received his advice. 
Robert W. Lewis, Jr., who describes himself as “your faithful standard- 

12Lee to John Letcher, August 28, 1865, Jones, Personal Reminiscences, p. 203. 

13Lee to Col. Richard L. Maury, July 31, 1865, Jones, Personal Reminiscences, p. 202. 


MLee to Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, October 3, 1865, Jones, Personal Reminiscences, p. 207. 
15Lee to Capt. M. F. Maury, September 8, 1865, Jones, Personal Reminiscences, pp. 206-207. 
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bearer in war,” wrote in April 1866 from Cobham Depot, Albemarle 
County, Virginia: 

You are the only man alive for whom I would do even menial service and feel no 
degradation. I am, my Dear General, one of your veterans who learned to love and 
serve you as a Father, and a second “Army of Northern Virginia” will make you a 
Dictator or emigrate with you to Australia, if you call us, as 1 heard you call Johnson's 
Division at the rout of the Spottsylvania Horseshoe: “I thought I had brave men!” 

Will you be so kind as to advise me, for the benefit of many valuable young men, 
my friends, who contemplate emigrating to Mexico or Brazil. We love Virginia, and 
I have always heard that our General did; now would our Commander advise us to 
remain in Virginia or not? Considering all things, would you General, advise a true 
Virginian to find his duty and happiness for a permanent home, in Virginia, or 


elsewhere? 
I have longed to ask this question for months, for you would not deceive any one, 


still less your soldiers: you occupy a position to form an opinion, and if you can bear 
the degradation of our position, (no real degradation) we all can — for you were the 


soul of the lost cause. . . . 
If I have troubled you; you will burn this sheet & forget it, but if you will take the 


trouble and no doubt valuable time, to reply, you will repay me for much suffering 
in a lost cause, by convincing me that our great Commander still cares for a private 


in the ranks of that once invincible Army. 

From your visit to General B[eauregard] before the 1st Manassas — where I first saw 
you — to the last sad scene at Appomattox, &c, I have followed your course in the 
Bulletins, or your track in the war-path: I was with you in glory & defeat, and you are 
the only man that I ever saw, advise me. 


General Lee answered this “private” immediately. In addition to ex- 
pressing thanks for Lewis’ “kind sentiments” and sincere wishes for his 
future welfare, Lee said: 

“As regards the advice you ask on the subject of emigrating to Mexico or 
Brazil, I do not feel competent to give it. Each individual is the best judge 
of his own feelings, his own conduct, and his own wants, and can best 
determine such a question for himself. I made up my mind on the subject 
on the first cessation of hostilities. I considered that the South required the 
presence of her sons more than at any other part of her history, to sustain 
and restore her, that though many might find comfortable homes in a foreign 
land, what would become of the Southern States, and the citizens who abide 
in them! I have therefore, invariably advised all who could remain to 
adhere to their homes and friends, and I have seen no reason to change my 
opinion.””” 


16Lewis to Lee, April 2, 1866. 
'7Lee to Lewis, April 6, 1866, Lee’s MS Letterbook, III, Library of Congress. 
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General Lee heard from various individuals who had gone to Mexico or 
Brazil. General Jubal A. Early as well as “Captain” Matthew Fontaine 
Maury were disillusioned by their experiences in Mexico and returned to 
Virginia. A lady wrote from Brazil of the terrible shipwrecks and suffering 
she and her group endured on the journey to that country in 1867." Dr. 
L. Guild wrote Lee from Mobile in July 1866: “I have heard occasionally 
from Genl. Stevens. He is doing better in Mexico than most Confederates. 
Every day convinces me more of the wisdom of your advice for all Southern 
men to remain in their own country.” 

General Lee had a special interest in the men who had served in the 
Southern army, and the great losses and suffering which they had endured 
weighed heavily upon his heart. But not a word of blame came from any of 
them in any of the many letters which he received after the war. Four 
brothers from Mississippi had served in the army, and one had been killed 
in the Seven Days’ Battles. One of them, wishing to come to Washington 
College, wrote: “I only write you this to let you know that we were not 
among the cowardly deserters. . . . I am now twenty years old. I have no 
country to live for, but I wish to make a useful man of myself.” A young 
veteran from Washington, Texas, penned four long pages of heroic bombast 
and personal adoration. Although lamenting the losses of the great struggle, 
his spirits were still determined: “My fate is that of my country. . . . I have 
supported her in prosperity and I will not now desert her in her adversity. . . . 
I have long obeyed your orders as Gen.-in-Chief of the C. S. A. and I can 
render that same obedience as a student in the halls of science and litera- 
ture.” Another wished to present Lee two of his famous “Game Fowls” for 
eating: “Your commands in war were always heeded by us. Your example in 
peace shall be noticed by us & taught our offspring. . . . May the name of 
Lee ever be heralded & emblazoned on the pages of future history as the 
great refulgent & transcendental star of true virtue intelligence & patriot- 
ism.”*" Another wrote from Baltimore: “Please accept the enclosed pens 
from one who fought, bled and almost died for the cause we both loved. 
And . . . permit him to testify his love and devotion to him, long known as 
‘Uncle Bob,’ his revered leader in the vindication of a cause esteemed dearer 
than life. That thy life may long be spared to instruct the minds of our 





18Mrs, S. A. Garlington to Lee, January 10, 1868. Some of those who went to Brazil were fairly 
successful. See Hamilton Basso, “The Last Confederate,” The New Yorker, November 23, 1953, 
for an interesting account of the Confederates in Brazil. 

19George T. Stewart to Lee, February 5, 1866. 

20Thos. J. Hardin, Washington, Texas, to Lee, January 23, 1866. 

21§. G. Arrington, Nash County, N. C., January 18, 1866. 
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Southern boys, qualifying them for usefulness in the avocations of peace, is 
the prayer of one of ‘Lee’s Miserables.’ And when thou art called from earth, 
be assured that thy memory is enshrined in the hearts of millions, and that 
thy good deeds live after you. Pardon me if you consider this out of place, 
but it came so spontaneously I could not repress it.”* Lee must have 
experienced special satisfaction from the many who wrote as did the 
Louisiana doctor, who wished to send his brother to Washington College: 
“You were my respected leader through four years of the war for Southern 
independence, & I hope you will pardon me for saying that my confidence 
in & esteem for you, as a gentleman, scholar & soldier which was unlimited 
is unimpaired.”” 

The appreciation and estimation that officers had for Lee’s opinion of them 
is illustrated by this grateful letter from one for whom Lee had written one 
of his many commendations: 

Richmond, Va. 
Dec 8th 1865 
General 


Your note I have the honor to acknowledge. 

In it you seem to have taken me by the hand and to have uttered, in the kindest 
terms, an appreciation which, prized through life shall be transmitted as the most 
estimable of my treasures. 

Occasionally there are moments, in the lives of ordinary mortals, when a sense of 
moral elevation, engendered by the approbation of the good and great, affords a 
satisfaction entire and unalloyed. 

In the enjoyment of these moments I may be pardoned an expression of the hope 
that my future may prove worthy of the estimation your kindness had enduced you 
to entertain. 

With much respect 
Yours very sincerely 
(Capt) Cuartes H. Dimmock 


Genl. R. E. Lee 
Lexington, Va. 


A former Confederate officer wrote Lee in great alarm in March 1866 
about a Radical plot which he had heard discussed in the courthouse in 
Baltimore. President Johnson was to be impeached by the next Congress 
and Ben Wade would be made president. Fearing that Johnson would 
suddenly call upon Lee to command his “army of protection,” Lee and other 





22]. L. Waulsbury(?) of Blakeney & Co., to Lee, December 26, 1865. 
ZOrren S. Ellis, M.D., to Lee, March 27, 1866. 
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prominent Confederate Generals were to be arrested and thrown into one of 
the “Bastiles of the North.”** Lee answered the letter but apparently kept 
no record of his reply. 

About one year after the surrender at Appomattox Wilmer McLean, in 
whose home the terms of surrender had been arranged, “with unfeigned 
reluctance” requested General Lee to grant him “two or three sittings, for 
one of the first artists of N. Y. to get a life like likeness of yourself.” “I have 
been prevailed upon by a number of my friends, and other persons,” he 
wrote, “to have the picture of my house taken (exterior and interior) as it 
was on the unfortunate day 9th Apl 1865. (Necessity compels me to do 
what I would not have done before ).”” This letter revived painful memories, 
and Lee felt compelled to decline in a polite but short and positive letter: “I 
recd by the last mail your letter of the 2d inst., requesting me to sit to an 
artist for my picture for you. I regret that I shall be unable to comply with 
your request, and must beg that you will excuse me.”™ 

In 1866 General Lee received a draft for £62.14.1 which was due him for 
the sale of some cotton which had been sent to Nassau in 1864 by some of 
his friends. The proceeds from the sale of the cotton were to have been used 
to supply “your family with such necessities, as could not be obtained at the 
time alluded to. . . . These instructions were carried out, and on two or three 
occasions, shipments were made, but I believe, in more than one instance, 
failed to reach Wilmington, either in consequence of the capture or wreck of 
steamers,” wrote Lewis Jervey of the house of Jervey and Mueller in Nassau 
to whom the cotton had been sent. The draft represented the unspent part of 
the proceeds which appeared to Lee’s credit when the books of the company 
had been closed.”” 

Among the most touching letters which came to Lee were many from the 
daughters of the South who had stayed at home and worked and waited for 
victory that never came. A miss from Louisiana wrote from “a heart that 
beats as lovingly for our over-powered heroes, in this day of our adversity, as 
when in the zenith of glorious anticipation.” She begged for a lock of hair 
which she wished for her small nephew, named after Lee, “in anticipation of 
the hour when he can appreciate the glorious privilege of having been born 
in the same land with Robert E. Lee.” Another wrote that “your name has 





24Joseph Richard Wheatley to Lee, March 4, 1867. 

25McLean to Lee, April 2, 1866. 

26Lee to McLean, April 6, 1866, Lee’s MS Letterbook, III, Library of Congress. 
27Lewis Jervey, Charleston, S. C., to Lee, February 15, 1866. 

28Jeannette R. Hadermann to Lee, May 14, 1866. 
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not only become identified with all that is pure in Southern character and 
lofty in Southern intellect, but has been invested . . . with a peculiar 
sacredness to all those in any way concerned with the cause of the South, 
but most especially to its daughters.” 

Another from Kentucky sent a pouch made by her own hands, saying, “A 
Southern girl who has wept and prayed through four long years of danger 
and strife for a cause, a holy cause forever consecrated by sorrow and bleod, 
can never deem General Lee, the revered and dauntless defender of that 
cause, a stranger. . . . Dear Genl Lee, if this little token shall bear upon its 
pinions one ray of pleasure, speak what I feel yet can never wholly express— 
veneration for Hero—admiration for the gallant Warrior—and love for the 
Man—faithfully indeed shall it have performed its mission.” One from 
Georgia sent a poem in praise of Lee, and added that “my heart throbs in 
unison with every Southern spirit in the desire to do homage to one who has 
done much for our holy, but alas! unfortunate cause.” Four girls from 
Ridgeville, South Carolina, asked for a “Memento of ‘Our Beloved Chieftain’ 
and one under whose noble command our relatives and friends fought . . . 
we will appreciate cherish and esteem it in Memory of Him whose memory 
is engraved upon every Southern Heait.” The young ladies of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Richmond, Virginia, sent a photograph 
album “as a simple tribute of one whom they cherish for his great services 
and many sacrifices in behalf of a cause which though unsuccessful they 
believe to have been just and holy” A mother from Henderson, Kentucky, 
requested a photograph for her three year old son and added: “If it is the 
proud privilege of all nations to do you honor, you cannot but believe me 
(though we have never met) when I tell you the feeling of my heart for you 
partake of the reverential affection I give to my own loved and honored 
father. . . . Your kindness will ever be remembered with deepest emotions 
of a grateful heart.” 

General Lee was no doubt impressed by the invalid who wrote: “Although 
a girl, I consider myself one of your soldiers, having battled bravely (as 
women, you know, can sometimes do) with the only weapon God permits 
one of my gender to wield; i.e. the tongue, and I assure you that I always 
came off victor.” Lee sent her the piece of hair which she requested for her 





29Mollie T. Pease, New York City, to Lee, May 28, 1866. Miss Pease wrote that she was 
“among a people, whom I am obliged to regard as mainly composed of foreigners and enemies.” 

30Grace B. Shreve to Lee, December 11, 1865. 

31Mrs. Stanley Dennis to Lee, January 27, 1866. 
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locket, and she in gratitude sent him a tobacco pouch which she had made.” 
Lee sent a requested autographed photograph to one in Winchester, Ten- 
nessee, who described herself as “a poor village maid, but a true Southerner 
in every sense of the word.”* 

Mrs. Jane S. Clark, niece of former Governor James Barbour of Virginia, 
who had left Richmond before the evacuation and was living in Kentucky, 
asked for aid in the education of her son at Washington College because the 
family was in difficult circumstances. She added: “Now General, you do 
not know how dear you are to every Southern heart, & we cannot even now 
divest ourselves of the feeling that you are still our Counsellor & Commander. 
It would really amuse you if you could come to this house, & it is the case in 
thousands of others, & see the pictures we have of you, the chickens, the 
favorite pointer dog, & indeed everything in its line is named Gen. Lee. I 
do not know whether you will take it as a compliment, but we love the 
name.” 

Another, who wrote from Missouri concerning the education of her son, 


added: 


My intention was to confine myself strictly to the business in hand, but the 
temptation is irresistible to say to you that, on my bended knees, | pray that God 
Almighty’s blessing may rest upon you and that, as you were to us, in the four years 
past, the Light and Hope, so His love, in the higher yet nearer sense may be to you! 

Prayer, if earnest, cannot be unavailing in Heaven—and surely mine will have their 


answer there. 
At any rate, the knowledge that a stranger so fervently pleads for your happiness 
and prosperity through life must be gratifying to yourself dear General, and possibly 


may serve as the silver lining to some little cloud of care in the future.* 


In July 1866 a committee of seven ladies of Warren White Sulphur 
Springs, North Carolina, invited General Lee and his family to be present 
at the erection of a monument at the grave of his daughter Annie, who had 
died while visiting the Springs in October 1862. In a long letter of praise 
and appreciation they wrote: “You have a home in every heart, a welcome in 
every household, and the whisper of your name echoes a thousand blessings 


upon you and yours. Come then and join us in this manifestation of our 
196 





love.’ 





32Laura G. Ogle, New Castle, Del., to Lee, February 1, 23, 1866. 

33Lucie Wadlington to Lee, March 26, 1866. 

34Mrs, Clark to Lee, January 24, 1870 

35Mrs. Lizzie Hull to Lee, May 14, 1866. 

%The Committee, Mrs. Joseph S. Jones, Mrs. Thos. Carroll, Miss Brownlow, Miss M. Alston, 
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General Lee in a warmly appreciative letter written from Rockbridge 
Baths near Lexington, expressed his profound gratitude to the people of 
Warren White Sulphur Springs for what they iiad done for his daughter in 
life and death. He explained his inability to come partly because of lack of 
privacy which he craved when visiting his daughter’s grave and primarily 
because he was on a trip to accompany Mrs. Lee to the Mineral Springs 
where she might gain some relief from the painful arthritis which afflicted 
her.’ Two of Lee’s sons, Custis and Rooney, were present at the dedication. 

The love and devotion as well as the bitterness of the daughters of the 


South were made very real by the following letter: 


To R. E. Lee 

Our Loved and Honored Gen’! 

Enclosed please find check for five hundred and thirty-six dollars ($536) for the 
widow and child of our lamented Gen'l. Stonewall Jackson. It is the proceeds of a 
concert given a few days since, for their benefit, by some of the ladies of Vicksburg. 

Not knowing Mrs. Jackson's residence we take the liberty of sending it to you, to 
convey to her, as a slight token of our high appreciation of her brave and noble 
husband who gave his life for our cause. 

Our sorrow for his death has only passed away in the thought that he has been 
spared the bitterness of our Nation’s death, this unutterable woe that is in our hearts. 
Day after day we feel that we are drifting away from the shadow of this cruel 
mocking of peace, this hollow peace, and we are forced to fee] that we are strangers 
in our own land. 

We cling to the past — we endure the present — we have no future. The memory of 
Gen] Stonewall Jackson is one of our strongest ties to the past and to each other. 

Our Household words are the names we learned to love and honor in our 
struggle for Independence, and among them most honored and most loved are the 
names of R. E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 


Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. F. Farrar 


Mrs. Annie DeMoss 
Vicksburg, February 15, 1866. 


Many prominent men wrote General Lee to assure him of their continued 
confidence and esteem. John Randolph Tucker wrote, recalling that the 
only other letter he had written to Lee “was in April 1861, when I presumed 





37Lexington Gazette and Banner, August 15, 1866. 

38Efforts on the part of various newspapers to take subscriptions for the relief of Mrs. T. J. 
Jackson caused her to issue a statement in February 1866 that while the offerings “voluntarily 
given as testimonials of love and gratitude” to her husband had been great consolations to her, the 
impression abroad that she was in dire need was false. She said she and her child were being 
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to appeal, with the united Voice of Virginia, to you to come to her aid in 
the then approaching struggle. How well you responded—and how nobly 
you struggled for her, none knew better than I do, and history will delight to 
record.” One other paragraph reads: “It is a great consolation to see you turn 
so nobly to other fields of usefulness; and to follow your example in doing 
what we may to alleviate calamaties, which could not be averted, and to 
gather the fragments of a social and political wreck which involves us in 
almost hopeless ruin. Be it ours, as a people, to bear our fate like Christian 
men; to do our Duty, where no reward is promised—and to preserve the 
memory of a great struggle for liberty, in which Virginia has lost all, but 
saved her honor.” 

Brigadier General N. H. Harris wrote from Vicksburg: “I feel it to be my 
duty, one of simple of deep and lasting, indelible friendship . . . to express 
for you and the high regard I entertain toward you as man, friend, com- 
panion. May God bless you, Sir! It is really all I have to offer you. 

“Your great and wise example of retirement and peace, obedience to 
government and law we are all pursuing and following. . . . All your old men 
here are peacefully at work trying to build up their shattered fortunes, and 


the Country, its peace and prosperity. They all speak of you, as I do in this 


letter.”” 


C. G. Memminger of the Confederate cabinet wrote that he was with his 
family at his former summer residence at Flat Rock, North Carolina, since 
his Charleston residence had been seized by the Freedmen’s Bureau. He 
offered Lee “renewed assurance of those kindly feelings which our acquain- 
tance for the last four years has I trust cemented into Christian friendship. 
I congratulate you that you have had the self-control to offer your services 
again to your country in the humbler but equally honorable position as a 
teacher instead of a commander of her youth.” 

Dr. Charles F. Deems, a Southerner who edited The Watchman, a family 
paper in New York, expressed the popular feelings when he asked Lee to 
write a series of articles for the young men of the South: “They all love you, 
as well as admire. A Southern father desiring to impress any truth need 
only quote to his boy a word from Genl Lee to make it take hold upon his 
heart. Every word would be read by thousands. You would thus be 





39]. R. Tucker, Middleburg, Va., to Lee, January 21, 1866, 
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preparing multitudes of our young men for great usefulness and thus 
powerfully reproduce yourself in the next generation of thinkers and 
workers.” Lee replied that his time was fully occupied and that he could 
not undertake to do more, and added: “No one can have more at heart the 
welfare of the young men of the country than I have. It is the hope of doing 
something for the benefit of those at the South that has led me to take my 
present office. My only object is to endeavor to make them see their true 
interest, to teach them to labor diligently for their improvement, and to 
prepare themselves for the great work of life.”* 

With the appointment of Lee as president of Washington College six 
months after Appomattox, the institution became the center of interest and 
the subject of comment throughout the Southland and to a lesser extent in 
the North as well. George A. Chase, the principal of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Female High School, perhaps expressed the feelings of thousands 
when he wrote Lee immediately upon reading the New York Herald's 
account of his installation as president: 


I wish, Sir, I could have witnessed that simple ceremony. As I dwell upon the 
scene in imagination, emotions well nigh sublime possess my soul. How impressively 
crowd upon the mind the world-renowned events of the last four years upon the classic 
soil of dear old Virginia! 

And now, one of the great chieftains whose name & character have won the respect 
of friend & foe in every civilized land, gracefully lays by his sword and accepts the 
unostentatious though important office of an educator of the young... . 

Permit me to congratulate the venerable institution whose destiny you are to direct, 
for its bright prospect of success . . . . 

My heart prompts me to address you, Sir, and to assure you, that, though of 
Northern birth, yet blessed with a Western & Southern education, I pray that God's 
blessing may rest upon you and your family, and that divine wisdom may guide you 
in your daily discharge of duty, and make you widely useful to the young men of 
Virginia and the South.“ 


Shortly after his installation an admirer in New Jersey sent a newspaper 
clipping of an editorial on “Robert E. Lee” which had originally appeared 
in the London Daily Telegraph in England: 


At Lexington in the State of Virginia, there is a college, which bears the name of 
the most illustrious citizen ever born in the “Old Dominion,” fertile as that pleasant 
land has been in heroes; nor could George Washington himself have wished that the 


college erected in his honor have for President a worthier chief than the one who 





42Deems to Lee, July 27, 1866. 
_ 8 Lee to Deems, August 4, 1866, Lee’s MS Letterbook, III, Library of Congress. 
“4Chase to Lee, October 12, 186s. 
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quietly entered upon his duties just a fortnight ago. [By doffing] the gray uniform 
for the garb of a peaceful professor [Robert Lee continues to follow his object] which 
is simply to render the best service he can to his native State. To that single aim he 
has never once been unfaithful, and he will still pursue it, we may rest assured, with 
the high enthusiasm, tempered by a cautious brain. Throughout the war nothing was 
more remarkable than Lee’s personal influence—the manner in which he impressed 
everyone who approached him. . . . The war was, in all conscience, sanguinary 
enough; but there would have been a very carnival of carnage, a devilish outbreak of 
men’s fiercest passions had the Southern leader been a different temper. . . . Accus- 
tomed to the unchecked license of authority, the slaveholders might perchance have 
been ready enough to give the war a character of internecene hatred; and it was 
eminently due to Robert Lee that the courtesies and humanities of civilized warfare 
were, on the whole, observed. The gentle nature of the man never degenerated into 
weakness; with a high hand he could restrain excesses, and admirably did he exercise 
his power. There are no purer pages in the history of civilized war than those which 
relate to his invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania at a time when the temper of 
the Southern people was sorely tried. . . . 

“The old order changes, giving place to new, and God fulfills himself in many ways!” 
to teach young lads their classics and mathematics may seem but a poor occupation for 
one whose word was lately supreme law for a hundred thousand fighting men; and 
yet there need be no sense of humiliation involved in the deliberate acceptance of such 
employment. The “new order” is that of peace; for a time, the finest thing that Lee 
could do was to set an example of valor and virtue to the whole manhood of the 
South; but not less pure is the glory of one who by honest and patient labor prepares 
the young for that longer conflict which fills the whole length and breadth of human 
life. Our age, to quote a French phrase, is “fertile in emotions,” is swift and sudden 
in its changes. The ruler of yesterday is the exile of to-day; the exile of to-day may be 
the ruler of to-morrow. Many a bright sword is in its scabbard beside that of the great 
Virginian. . . .© 


A little known letter to General Lee must have had great influence in 
helping him to crystallize the reasons which led to his acceptance of the 
presidency of Washington College. The letter is a credit to its writer, for it 
effectively predicts the role which General Lee was to play as the most loved 
and honored educator of his generation, or perhaps of any generation. The 
writer was inspired by his visit to General Lee at “Derwent” in Powhatan 
County and by the fear lest his mission to offer Lee the presidency be a 
failure. If Judge John W. Brockenbrough, as he sat on the packet boat 
Jefferson, returning to Lexington by way of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, pictured too darkly the plight of other colleges in the State, he might 





45In a letter to Lee from the Rev. S. Beach Jones, Bridgeton, N. J., November 14, 1865. The 
editorial had been copied from the London 5 pe by the New York Daily News, The writer has 
been unable to locate it in any of the books on Lee. 
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be excused by the circumstances and prevalent despair which gripped most 
people in that summer of 1865. 


On Board Packet Jefferson, August 10, 1865 

My dear General 

The desire I feel for the success of my mission is so absorbing that I trust you will 
pardon me for appearing somewhat importunate. It would be uncandid to deny that 
the advancement of the interest of our venerable college was the primary consideration 
with the Board of Trustees in inducing them to solicit your acceptance of its 
Presidency, yet it is but an act of simple justice to them to declare that your reputation 
is very dear to each of them and had they supposed that it could be imperilled by your 
acceptance of the position tendered to you, the tender never would have been made. 
But it is precisely because we feel assured that in discharging the comparatively 
humble functions of President of our College new luster would be added to your 
fame, and your character would be presented in a new and most attractive light to 
your admiring countrymen that we presume to urge the acceptance of the office upon 
you with an importunity that else might seem indelicate. You would thereby evince a 
mind superior to despair and by this exhibition of moderation and goodness establish 
new claims to the admiration and affection of your countrymen. To make yourself 
useful to the State, to dedicate your fine scientific attainments to the service of its 
youth, to guide that youth in the paths of virtue, knowledge, and religion, not more 
by precept than your great example—these my dear General are objects worthy of your 
ambition, and we desire to present to you the means of their accomplishment. The 
educational interests of Virginia, as of all her Southern Sisters, have suffered dread- 
fully by the war. The University, Va. Mil. Institute, Hampden Sidney, and William 
and Mary Colleges are al] crushed and cannot be resuscitated, we fear, for years to 
come, Washington College alone possesses an independent endowment and you have 
only to stretch forth your powerful arm to rescue it, too, from impending destruction. 
You alone can fill its halls, by attracting to them not the youth of Virginia alone, but 
of all the Southern and some even of the Northern States. That all these desirable 
results would follow your acceptance of this trust, your friends feel the fullest 
assurance, though your genuine and unaffected modesty may have suggested doubt of 
their fulfillment to your own mind. We pray that the reflection you graciously 
promised to bestow upon the subject may lead you to the same conclusion. 

In haste 

Yours with profound respect 


Joun W. BrockensroucH 


Gen. R. E. Lee* 


Letters came from all over the South as well as from the North offering 
congratulations and enquiring about attending “General Lee’s College” or 





“6This letter, the original of which is in the treasurer's office at Washington and Lee University, 
is not mentioned by Douglas S. Freeman in his discussion of Lee’s acceptance of the presidency of 
Washington College. 
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sending sons or wards. Washington College was often confused with others 
as letters were sent to Lynchburg and Charlottesville as well as Lexington, 
General Lee was addressed as president of the University of Virginia and as 
president or superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute. One man 
wished his brother to attend General Lee’s College “wherever it is situated.”” 
Another wrote what many said or implied: “The only reason I have for 
wishing to have my son educated at Washington College is that General Lee 
is at the head of it.”* A man from Mississippi wished to obtain his diploma 
“from the institution of which you are now President, since that institution 
has been known by the name of ‘Lee’s College,’ for I am well satisfied that a 
diploma obtained there would not only be more creditable to myself, but of 
real value to one who has naught to depend upon but himself.” Colonel 
Samuel S. Lockett applied for a position on Lee’s faculty, and added: “I 
have noticed in the public prints, and heard from people that have recently 
travelled in Virgina, that Washington College under your administration 
has become one of the most flourishing, popular and successful institutions 
in the South.”® Another wrote that “the citizens of Memphis feel a deep 
interest in the prosperity of Washington College and will pray for your 
success with as much devotion as when you commanded their armies in 
the noble and sacred, but ‘lost cause.’ ”™ 

That Lee was the lodestone which drew attention and students to 
Washington College is attested by numerous letters from every state in the 
South and many from other sections. Often ambition could not overcome 
poverty, but love and loyalty were never more ardently expressed than in 
the letters Lee received as president of Washington College. It was con- 
sidered an honor by Southern newspapers to carry an advertisement about 
“General Lee’s College.” Several papers wrote offering to carry such a 
notice “solely with the view of testifying our appreciation of your exulted 
worth through all the vicissitudes of your illustrious career. . . . The writer,” 
continues one editor, “has an only son, and that son bears your name; but it 
was not in the day of your glory and power that he was christened—he was 
born and baptised six months after your dark defeat. The name of Robert 
E. Lee . . . is rendered once more dear by sorrow; and it shall ever be held up 
to our children as the name of a chivalrous, high-souled, and Christian 





47W. Dalton Warren, Charleston, S. C., to Lee as “President, Lexington College, Va.,” May 
21, 1866. 

48H. G. D. Brown, Mount Hope, Miss., to Lee, April 9, 1866. 

#9D. Todd to Lee, November 2, 1869. 

Lockett to Lee, January 8, 1867. 

51Jno, H. Snow to Lee, June 23, 1866. 
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man.”* Colonel Alfred Roman, Beauregard’s inspector general at Petersburg 
and later Beauregard’s biographer, wrote from Louisiana wishing to send 


his son to Lee’s college: 


“The ‘Washington College’ . . . is fast becoming the center of attraction 
to all southern eyes; and, if reports be true, as I hope they are, it seems that 
even Northern Capitalists are anxious to ‘have a hand’ in the promotion of 
its success. These are favorable omens for the future. They make easy the 
prediction that General Lee’s College is destined to be the first in the South, 
and the only school, perhaps, where gentlemen only will go and which 
gentlemen only will leave. The young men of our best families will consider 
it an honor as well as a duty to be educated there in order to be able to say, 
as so many of us, and with equal pride, ‘We also have served under him.’ ”* 

A long time friend and relative of the Lee family, William F. Wickham 
of Hickory Hill, Hanover County, Virginia, whose grandson, Henry T. 
Wickham, attended Washington College under General Lee, was much 
gratified that Lee had become the head of the Lexington institution. “I do 
not think, at this time, you could be in a more useful or honorable position,” 
he wrote.* Brigadier General John D. Imboden, who had served in the 
Confederate Army, wrote: “I need not say to you with what great pleasure I 
first learned that my Alma Mater, Washington College, was to be presided 
over by you. The venerable college is doubly dear to me now.”” 

From Oxford, Mississippi, W. G. Richardson expressed the hope that 
Washington College will ever remain “literary” rather than “military,” and 
added: “I am so rejoiced that you are just where you are. Your sphere of 
usefulness to your country will be greater than when at the head of the army 
of Virginia. Your acceptance of that position will serve to dignify the 
profession of teaching. Happy the youths that are brought in contact with 
you.” A veteran who had fought in the ranks before Appomattox wrote to 
introduce his brother and added the feelings of millions: “For though you 
never knew me, I knew you well, and long, and like all your countrymen I 
now look up to you as a friend and advisor.”” 

Cyrus H. McCormick was a great admirer of General Lee and a liberal 
contributor to Washington College during those struggling years of its 





52Caulford and Ford, editors The Gazette, Charleston, S. C., to Lee, July 27, 1867; Panola Star, 
Panola, Miss., to Lee, August 26, 1866. 

53Roman to Lee, May 24, 1866. 

5#Wickham to Lee, September 12, 1865. 

55Imboden to Lee, November 20, 186s. 

Richardson to Lee, September 10, 1866. 

57George Savage, Gainesville, Fla., to Lee, September 26, 1868. 
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existence. He wrote to Judge Brockenbrough, chairman of the college board 
of trustees, expressing his regret at not being able to visit the institution in 
1867 but promising to do so in the future. “I want,” he said, “to see the great 
warrior & scholar surrounded by his regiment of young men learning lessons 
of him how to fight the great battle of life, and learning them right well I 
doubt not. I rejoice to hear occasionally of the great success which has 
already crowned the efforts of the friends of the ‘Old College’ and of the 
laurels which the Old Soldier has already won in his new position.”™ 

The attractions of General Lee were strengthened by the desire of many 
to have their sons educated in Virginia. A father wrote from the nation’s 
capital: “I am a native of the Old Dominion, God bless her, and am anxious 
to have my only child educated within her borders.”®” A mother in Louisiana 
was particularly anxious to have her two sons “under the charge of our 
beloved Genl Lee. . . . Their father was a native of the Dear Old Dominion 
State, and still clings with the affection of Virginians to the old home, and 
desires above everything to send his children there to be educated."” A 
father in Mississippi said that after the loss of two sons in the war, “My only 
remaining son 14 yrs. old I intend to educate in the Old Dominion & where 
he will not come in contact with Yankee Roundhead Puritanism.”™ Another 
father wrote that he and his wife had gone to “this far off home” in 
Mississippi when they were married, and “My great wish for [my son] now 
is to see him a Virginian of the old school which gave you to the South when 
she called for you, and now gives you to our whole country again.”™ 

General D. H. Maury wrote from New Orleans: “It was very gratifying 
to see the improvement in the condition of Washington College. A great 
deal is to be hoped for Virginia from the influence of her schools and 
colleges. I observe a general disposition in the better classes of people out 
here to send their sons to Virginia. Many Virginians who came out here 
years ago are turning longing eyes towards their ‘home’ and will go back to 
the ohl [sic] State.” 

The boys usually came with a letter or letters of introduction from parents 
or friends. Many of these letters were long and solicitous. The General, 





58C. H. McCormick, New York City, to John W. Brockenbrough, April 9, 1867. McCormick 
was a native of Rockbridge County where he had invented his reaper and in which Washington 
College was located. In 1869 he was made a member of the college board of trustees. 

5%Msaac Estill, Washington, D. C., to E. C, Gordon, secretary of the faculty, August 4, 1868. 

60Mrs. Mary F. Robertson to E. C. Gordon, August 18, 1868, 

61D. Hansbrough to John W. Brockenbrough, October 4, 1865. General Lee answered this 
letter. 

62Geo. W. Swann, Jackson, Miss., to Lee, September 12, 1866. 

63Maury to Lee, July 5, 1867. 
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whose aversion to long letters was well known to Charles Marshall, his 
military secretary during the war, must have had a warm admiration for the 
fond mother in Tennessee who sent the briefest letter of introduction found 
in the Lee Archives: 


“To the watchful care and kind forbearance of Gen. Lee, I commit my 
dear Walter. 
“His loving Mother and Yours truly Mariana Stephenson.”™ 


The confidence of the South in General Lee and the college of which he 
had charge was not misplaced. The provincial college became the best 
known and most flourishing in the South. The faculty was strengthened 
and the curriculum was expanded to meet the needs for material and 
cultural advance.® The eight or nine hundred students who attended 
Washington College during his presidency were inspired by his example 
and his advice to help rebuild the Southland in a reunited country. In 
returning to their homes they carried the inspiration of their great leader, and 
many of them became leaders of the New South which Lee foresaw but did 
not live long enough to behold. In paraphrase of what Dr. Deems had 
written, General Lee with his colleagues at Washington College prepared 
multitudes of young men for great usefulness and thus powerfully repro- 
duced himself in the next generation of thinkers and workers. 

The eagerness of young men in the South for an education pleased Lee, 
and he expressed great interest in their efforts to improve their minds and 
better fit themselves for the problems of the future. He manifested personal 
satisfaction and gratitude that so many literary and debating societies should 
honor him and bring inspiration and encouragement to their members by 
granting him honorary membership in their organizations. No less than 
sixty-eight letters from literary organizations exist honoring General Lee in 
this way, and every one of them has his personal acknowledgement on the 
back usually indicating his pleasure and giving the date when he answered 
the invitation. Most of the societies were connected with schools and colleges 
in the South, but a few were in the North. 





6#Mariana Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., October 4, 1869. 

65Details of how Washington College was built up in the time of Lee are to be found in 
Freeman, R, E. Lee, IV, and a forthcoming volume on “General Lee's College,” by Ollinger 
Crenshaw. 

66Literary societies which elected General R. E, Lee to honorary membership while he was 
president of Washington College, given by states with date of letter informing him of his election: 

Arasama: Clariosophic Society of Southern University, Greensboro, February 4, 1866; 
Franklin Society, Summerfield, January 31, 1869; Jeff Davis Society of Stonewall Institute, 
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Said the Adelphic Institute of Oakland College, Mississippi: “This we 


have done, as much on account of your active zeal in the cause of education 
and of moral improvement, as for the noble deeds of valor, which have 
endeared you to every Southern heart.” The Young Men’s Association of 
Jackson, Tennessee, wrote: “Among us are some who have followed you as 
soldiers of the Confederacy; and now we are trying to obey your last orders, 
and follow your example in our humble efforts to add something to the 
hopes of our Country by the improvement and education of her youth.” 
Especially warm was a paragraph from the Stonewall Debating Society of 
Lewisburg, West Virginia: “When we remember your noble, self-sacrificing 
patriotism, your heroism as the great leader & commander of our late armies, 
your integrity as a man, your purity as a Christian gentleman and your 
present exertions in educating the young men of our country, many of whom 
have stood firmly and bravely by you in the shock of battle, we feel honored 
in communicating to you this action of our society.” The Philomathean 
Society of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, sent a long letter 
of praise and exaltation: “Like the fixed stars that cannot fade, the name and 
fame of Robert E. Lee will continue to live in history and in song. From 
generation to generation it will be handed down as the best and brightest 
example of the true patriot and soldier, and the richest legacy within the 





Summerfield, March 3, 1866; and Robert E. Lee Society of Stonewall Institute, Summerfield, 
March 17, 1866. 

Disrricr or Corumsta: Philodemic Society, Georgetown College, February 8, 1866; and 
Philophrenian Society, Columbian College, October 26, 1866. 

Georcta: Andrew Society (of Young Ladies), Cuthbert, November 12, 1869; Bartow Debating 
Society, Savannah, January 23, 1868; Berrien Society, Ogleth University, near Milledgeville, 
April 9, 1867; Beth Hacma Society, Classical C for Young ies, Atlanta, March 21, 1868; 
Demosthenian Society of University of ia, Athens, February 27, 1866; Henry Clay Society, 
Bowdon Collegiate Institution, Bowden [sic], September 24, 1867; Hermesian Literary Society, 
Jonesboro, February 16, 1869; Lee Literary Society, ia State Seminary, near y Soe i 
March 23, 1868; and Polymnian Society, Griffin Female ge, Feburary 16, 1867. 

Kentucky: Eunomian Literary Society, Masonic College, La Grange, March 18, 1866; 
Periclean Society, aang of Kentucky, Lexington, M 10, 1866; Philomathean Literary 
Society, Kentucky Military Institute, Farmdale, October 26, 1868; and Tau Theta Kappa Society, 

own, March 6, 1868. 

I:trvors: Philamathean Literary Society, Illinois State University, Springfield, November 6, 
1866. 

Lourstana: The Lee Society of Louisiana, State Seminary, no place given, March 10, 1866; and 
Philomathic Literary Society, Baton Rouge, February 4, 1867. 

Manytanp: Maryland Assembly (literary), Baltimore, March 14, 1868. 

Misstsstpr1: Adelphia Institute of Oakland College, June 17, 1867; Hermaean Society, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Oxford, September 29, 1866; Hyperian Society, Female College, Aberdeen, 
January 21, 1870; Phi Gamma Society, Oxford, October 2, 1866; Richland Benevolent Thespian 
Society, Richland, January 12, 1869; and Young Men’s Literary and Debating Society, Summit, 

tember 13, 1870. 
tssount: Aristotellian Literary Society, Central College, Fayette, November 14, 1868; 
Excelsior Society, William Jewell College, Liberty, November 7, 1868; Philologic Society, West- 


? 
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gift of a grateful and devoted people.” Said the secretary of the Jeff Davis 
Society of Stonewall Institute, Alabama, who had served in the Army of 
Northern Virginia throughout the war: “Allow me in their name, to express 
our high regard and deep reverence for the name & character of him who 
was so recently signalized, by the wonderful energy of his great mind, the 
pure love of his native South, & the lofty nobility of his great nature.” 

The Dialectic Society of the University of North Carolina wrote in 
December 1865 informing Lee of its plans to establish a museum for 
mementos of the late war and the Confederate States: “We are anxious 
that something intimately associated with the person of ‘Our great and 
beloved Chief’ should be the nucleus around which shall be gathered all 
other valuables, all else which may be presented, as being in its association 
interesting to lovers of liberty, or admirers of patriotism, and valor, or dear to 
the hearts of true Southerners. . . . It is enough for us to know of whatever 
you grant us that it is given by you and has been touched by you.” A 
similar note was struck by William Turnbull of “Edge Hill” near Petersburg: 
“I only allude to the past, to inform you, that I will ever remember with 
pleasure & will love & honor my farm because it was your headquarters.” 


minster Fulton, February 24, 1866; and Philomathean Li iety, Lindenwood 
Female Calee'St Charles, October 28, 1866. ape wee 

Norra Carotina: Philanthropic Society, Davidson College, April 20, 1867; and Philomathesian 
Society, Wake Forest College, Foseaille, fone 2, 1866. 

Ouro: Athenian Society, Gambier, January 30, 1867; and Nu Pi Kappa Society, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, November 19, 1866. 

Sourn Carotina: Calhoun Literary Society, Wofford College, Spartanburg, January 25, 1867; 
Clariosophic Society, University of South Carolina, June 16, 1866; Euphemian Literary Society, 
Erskine College, Due West, Fe 6, 1867; and Philomathean Literary Society, Erskine College, 
A 4, 1868. 

ENNESSEE: Cumberland Debating Club, Winchester, Jan 29, 1867; Bascom Rhetorical 
Cote, Andrew College, Trenton, ober 26, 1867; Franklin Debating Club, Franklin, April 
19, 1867; Philomathean Society, Cumberland University, Lebanon, November 18, 1866; Philo- 
thesmian Society, ang Se Bristol, September 24, 1869; Sweetwater Literary and Debating 
Society, Sweetwater, 25, 1869; and Young Men’s Association, Jacksonville, April 5, 1868. 

Texas: Ka — Society, Austin College, June 3, 1867; and Atheneum Society, Soule 
University, Chapel ill, March 31, 1869. 

Vircmaa: Ciceronian Society, Roanoke College, Salem, November 24, 1865; Demosthenian 
Society, Roanoke College, Salem, February 28, 1866; Dialectic Association, Peters September 
9, 1868; Franklin Society and Library Company, Lexington, January 23, 1866; Graham Philan- 
thropic Society, Washington College, Lexington, October 16, 1865; Hanover Literary Society, 
Hanover Academy, Hanover County, February 15, 1867; Hermesian Society, and Henry 
College, January 31, 1866; Jackson Society, William and Mary College, Ma 15, 1866; 
Lynch Calliopean Literary Society, Lynchburg, November 21, 1865; Norwood Literary Society, 
Norwood School, Nelson County, December 31, 1867; Patrick Henry Literary Society, Perkins- 
ville, Goochland County, December 2, 1869; Petersburg Debating Society, Petersburg, April 2, 
1866; Stonewall Literary Society, Petersburg, May 1, 1866; Virginia Dialectic Society, Virginia 
Military Institute, January 1, 1869; Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, May 10, 1870; 
Washington Literary Society, Randolph-Macon College, Boydton, May 24, 1867; and Washington 
Literary Society, University of Virginia, November 14, 1865. 

West Vincrn1a: Stonewall Debating Society, Lewisburg, February 11, 1867. 
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A letter of May 10, 1870, from Thos. H. Wynne, corresponding secretary 
and librarian of the Virginia Historical Society, informed Lee that he had 
been elected to honorary membership in the Society by a unanimous vote of 
the executive committee. Since this letter arrived while Lee was on a visit 
in the South in an effort to recover his health, it contains no notation as to 
whether it was answered. Three months earlier the Virginia Historical 
Society had sent Lee a copy of a printed appeal to “the friends of historical 
pursuits” asking aid in establishing the Society on a firm basis. 

Mercer University was the only college to confer an honorary degree on 
General Lee, which was done in absentia in 1866, as is indicated by the 


following letters. 


Mercer University 
Penfield, Georgia 
Robert E. Lee, LL.D. 
President of Washington College 

Virginia 
Sir, 

As President of Mercer University I have the honor to inform you, that on this 
day July 1oth 1866 the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on you, by 
authority of the Faculty and Board of Trustees. 

Trusting that this highest evidence that we can give of our esteem of your mental 
and moral worth may be acceptable to you, 

I have the honor to be 

With profound respect 

Your obt. Svt. 
Henry H, Tucker 
Prest. 


Lexington, Va. 
18 July 1866 
Sir: 

I have the honor to receive your letter of the 1oth Inst., informing me, that the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, had been conferred on me by the Faculty & 
Board of Trustees of Mercer University of Georgia. 

I return my sincere thanks for this undeserved mark of the esteem of the Faculty 
& Trustees of Mercer University. 


I am with great respect 
Your Obt Servt. 


Honorable Henry H. Tucker 
Pres: Mercer University 
Georgia 
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A variety of other organizations honored Lee in various ways." He was 
warmly moved by election to honorary membership by the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Washington College, “a Society,” he wrote, “in 
whose prosperity I take the greatest interest & for the welfare of whose 
members my prayers are daily offered.”™ 

It was natural that memorial associations organized “to preserve the graves 
of fallen heroes” should have wished to add Lee’s name to their roster. The 
Ladies Memorial Association of Petersburg wrote that “we can best honor 
you by this practical use of your name, hoping that others who under your 
illustrous leadership shared in the noble yet hapless defense of our city, may 
thus be made sharers in this holy work by the liberality of our citizens. . . . 
To you most of all—our beloved fellow-citizen, late our illustrous and chosen 
chieftain—we look for countenance and sympathy, write, speak, and the 
work will be done.” Lee was interested in the work of all these associations, 
and his correspondence shows that he sent contributions to a number of 
them. On several occasions Lee warmly commended the work being done 
to bury the neglected bodies and mark the final resting places of those who 
had fallen, but he was opposed to appeals to the poverty-stricken people for 
funds to erect monuments. “I do not think it feasable at this time,” he wrote 
in opposing plans for a monument for Jackson, and he refused to ask the 
people of the Valley of Virginia and the students of the college to contribute 
to it. 

Lee’s correspondence shows that his name was eagerly and gratefully used 
for babies without number, fire companies, baseball clubs, orphan homes, 


hotels, pens, Masonic lodges, and steamboats. Undoubtedly some used his 
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name for commercial reasons, but many letters humbly and sincerely insisted 
that their motive arose from the great admiration and affection which they 
felt for their hero. A new Masonic Lodge of Waynesboro, Virginia, adopted 
the name “Lee Lodge in honor of yourself, not with the view of raising a 
monument . . . or of perpetuating the remembrance of your enviable fame, 
for these are enshrined in the heart of a grateful & noble people, but that 
we, as a Masonic Lodge, might bear the name of one so illustrous, shine 
with some of the light reflected by some of the brightness thereof, and 
emulate his glorious example.”” This undoubtedly was the motive of many. 
However, a lady in Baltimore sent Lee a gross of her “celebrated Robert E. 
Lee pens.”” 

Requests for autographs and photographs were legion, and Lee seems to 
have complied with virtually all of them. At least five requests for auto- 
graphed copies of Order No. 9, Lee’s famous farewell to his troops at 
Appomattox, help to explain the number of copies of that order which have 
appeared from time to time.” Some wanted Lee to recommend books they 
had written. One from Mississippi said frankly: “I think it would be of 
great value to me to insure a speedy sale of the work.”” Many asked for 
personal recommendations, and Lee always complied if he had enough 
knowledge of the individual to justify an honest letter. If he did not possess 
this knowledge he courteously declined the request.* In 1866 a man from 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, asked Lee to send him a “recommendation based 
upon the character of the credentials which I furnished at the time that I 
applied for a professorship” in Washington College a year ago.” Dr. T. 
Fitzhugh of Onancock, Virginia, asked for a recommendation for a com- 
mission in the army of the Pasha of Egypt. A sophomore at Mercer 
University asked Lee to send him a speech to declaim at commencement, 
one spoken by Lee or some other Southern general. From Glasgow, Scotland, 
came a request for the honorary degree of doctor of laws, accompanied by 
twenty-one testimonials in behalf of the applicant.” 
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A Baptist minister, whose annual income was $150.00, wrote that he was 
in difficult circumstances and asked for personal aid. Several letters, four to 
eight pages in length, came from widows, giving pitiful tales of poverty and 
woe. One sent a statement signed by the Union prisoners in Andersonville 
who had been helped by her during the war. They asked that their friends 
give the widow aid if she were ever in need, and she wanted Lee to use this 
statement to raise $400 or $500 in the North with which to repair her house 
so she could take boarders. A school teacher in Mississippi begged Lee to 
lay his case before Mr. George Peabody “who[se] beneficence is the talk of 
the world.” He wrote: “I am living worse than did any negro before the war, 
not even the necessities of life such as meat and other things & what I get is 
through charity.”” Others wished loans, aid in securing a job for wounded 
veterans, or to know if there were an opportunity for a storekeeper in 
Lexington. An army major in Rockbridge County requested a loan of $30, 
and Lee complied immediately. Several asked frantically for aid in deter- 
mining the whereabouts of their husbands who had fought in the war. A 

nter from Philadelphia wanted aid in securing a job and information 
about where his friend could buy a farm in the Shenandoah Valley. “We 
are not Carpet Bagers. But industrious hard working muscular mechanics,” 
he added.* 

The tales of woe, especially from the impoverished South, were of great 
concern to Lee. He answered them as best he could, but he did not hesitate 
to refuse when he thought the requests were unreasonable such as that of a 
man in Georgia who wished Lee to take a subscription among the students 
for his relief. One man from St. Louis expressed thanks for Lee’s courteous 
reply, saying, “I have found that none are too insignificant to be recipients of 
your charity.” Lee took an active part in the efforts to afford relief for 
impoverished people all over the South. He was made director for Virginia 
of the Southern Hospital Association for Disabled Soldiers which was under 
the leadership of General D. H. Maury at New Orleans, and he took an 
active interest in its good work.” 

In some cases distress among his intimate friends and former associates 
received his personal attention. In the summer of 1866 Colonel S. Bassett 


French of “Whitby,” Chesterfield County, Virginia, sent a box of books for 
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the college library and his prayer book for General Lee.” For the prayer book 
Lee sent “my special thanks.” “I shall value it the more highly for having 
been used by you and pray that while in my keeping it may be studied with 
the same fervent devotion it received from you.” Seven months later 
Colonel French as well as his neighbors were in such dire need, not even 
able to secure corn and potatoes for planting, that the colonel wrote Lee. 
The general made a special appeal through the Lexington Gazette and 
Banner for such “grains and roots” as the farmers could spare, and also sent 
French $80.00 to provide “yourself with such needs and other necessaries as 
you may require and for the relief of your suffering neighbors." This 
$80.00 had been sent to General Lee to use for relief in the South by St. 
Ann’s Parish of Middletown, Delaware, to whose rector, Lee wrote: 


From what I can learn, the destitution which prevails in many of the Southern 
States exists in an equal degree in portions of Virginia, though it is borne in silence. 
I have a letter before me from a well known gentleman residing not five miles from 
Richmond, saying that unless bread be furnished them hundreds must perish from 
hunger; that he, though better off than many of his neighbors, has been merely able 
to drag from day to day a miserable subsistence, and none but his own family know 
the straits to which he has been reduced. 


A considerable number of people in the North asked General Lee for aid 
or advice in distributing relief where it was most needed in the South. 
Various agencies in different cities raised funds ranging from a few dollars to 
several thousand dollars. These requests Lee usually referred to relief 
organizations or committees that he knew to be reliable, suggesting that the 
aid proposed be sent to those committees. General Lee referred many to Mrs. 
Benjamin C. Howard, President of the Southern Relief Association of 
Baltimore, “who has distributed more than $100,000 in the Southern States, 
and who has regularly appointed agents for disbursement.”™ 

An interesting letter came from John Dickson of Camden Mills, Illinois, 
who described himself as an old man who for forty years had worked as a 
member of the Old School Presbyterian Church. He said that the General 
Assembly of his church meeting in Albany, New York, had recently ap- 
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pointed a committee on freedmen “to raise funds for the professed purpose of 


sending missionaries among the collored [sic] people.” 


Now to be plain and honest in saying, [he continued] I have not much faith in 
many of our northern adventurers that go South as preachers and teachers, No doubt 
but some go from the purest of motives. But false and sham patriotism is the motive 
that makes many impose themselves upon this Committee. 

Now what I wish to hear is this, if you think it is our duty to make such contribu- 
tions we will do so but on one condition, that is you [administer] the funds and 
appropriate them as you think proper or you select a worthy collored minister or 
teacher and send me his address and put m< ix correspondence with him. I will see 
what can be raised monthly or yearly to assist them in their duties. I am friendly to 
the collored people, and would wish to see them educated and Christianized but I 
know it can be better done by the Scxihern people themselves than by persons who 
know nothing of the nature and habbits [sic] of the Negro people. 


General Lee replied, “I entirely concur with you in the opinion that the 
education & advancement of the coloured people at the South, can be better 
attended to by those who are acquainted with their characters & wants, than 
by those who are ignorant of both.” Lee suggested that Dickson place the 
funds in the hands of Presbyterian ministers in the South, such as the 
Reverend Doctors Moses Hoge, and William Brown of Richmond, “in 
whose judgment, kindness & integrity, you can safely rely. . . . I could not 


attend it, both from my duties & isolated position, nor do I know any 
coloured preachers competent to take charge of the business. The coloured 
people in this vicinity are living very well & are progressing favourably & as 
far as I know are not in want. There is abundance of work for them & the 
whites with whom they are associated entertain for them the kindest 
feelings.” 

It is not easy to imagine ways that were not used by individuals and groups 
in the South to express their dependence upon and their appreciation of 
General Lee. Like many others who sought advice and favors, one wrote 
after apologizing for bothering him: “Allow me to say that I (in common 
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with many thousands our country over.) have not lost the old habit of looking 
to you in love and confidence when needs or difficulties impend.”” 

Lee was asked to make commencement addresses, to speak before literary 
societies and library associations and at the opening of a new college.” The 
Young Men's Library Association of New Orleans requested Lee “to whom 
we still look for encouragement & guidance” to give a lecture or a series of 
lectures for the benefit of their new association. Lee was to receive all 
expenses and a “fixed sum.” “We know you have hitherto refused to appear 
before the public, but we trust, with so good an object in view, and where 
you can effect so great benefit, you will depart from your usual rule and 
extend to us the hand to which we have so often before looked for help.”™ 
General Lee’s reply to this appealing invitation illustrates the nature of his 
letters declining appeals to appear in public. 


Lexington, Va. 26 Oct. 1868 


Mr. G. Taylor Webster 
New Orleans, La. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have learned with much pleasure of the organization of the Young Men's 
Mercantile Library Association of New Orleans, and heartily commend the desire of 
the young men of your city to encourage among them the pursuit of literature, Every 
effort should be made in all parts of the country to maintain and elevate the standard 
of moral and literary culture, and your association has my most earnest wishes for 
their advancement and success. I regret that I am unable to deliver a lecture before 
them. To meet the members of your society and my friends generally in New Orleans, 
would be extremely agreeable to me; but to do so in the way you propose, would be 
contrary to the rule I have adopted for my guidance, and would take me from 
duties it is necessary I should discharge. I must beg therefore that your executive 
Committee will excuse me for not complying with their request, and will accept my 
sincere thanks for their kind invitation. 


Very respectfully yr obdt svt. = lio 


Business men sought Lee’s presence at the annual celebration of numerous 
agricultural and mechanical associations in different cities in the South and at 
some in the North. Wrote one in Georgia: “There are thousands of your old 
soldiers and of your fellow citizens who would rejoice to greet you, and who 
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must become encouraged to endure and to hope, by your approval.” From 
Tennessee came another invitation: “We can assure you that our people not 
only admire your public career, but they love you as if you were a member of 
their family. . . . They wish to take by the hand and look upon the face of 
one, who has so strong a hold upon the affections of their hearts." Because 
of his limited strength and his desire to avoid crowds and the public 
discussion of war and politics Lee felt obliged to turn down all of these 
requests, but he always wrote expressing his sincere interest and best wishes 
for their success. 

Several letters urged Lee to visit or to make public addresses in the North. 
In October 1865 Bloodgood Beebe urged Lee to visit New York City, saying: 

“May I ask you if you contemplate such a visit? Such a representative of 
Virginia as you are General, should go among the people and disabuse their 
minds by your genial presence and generous heart. 

“Allow me to say in conclusion that the day will come when to have seen 
General Lee wil] be a memory of mingled pleasure and pride.”™ 

In April 1867 Frank Fuller, president of the Peabody Institute of New 
York and Brooklyn, urged Lee to lecture before the Institute in both of those 
cities and offered “to arrange for your subsequent appearance in the principal 
Northern cities.” Lamenting the fact that Southerners who had spoken in 
the North had spoken under political auspices and for the benefit of a 
political party, he urged Lee to speak “upon such topic, political or otherwise, 
as you may select.” “May we not look to you for the utterances which have 
been denied us?” he continued. “You and your words would command the 
respect and attention due to the brave soldier and the distinguished citizen, 
and we feel convinced that good and only good would be the result.” Mr. 
Fuller sought to approach Lee through Colonel C. C. Miller, who was with 
De Bow's Review, then being published at 40 Broadway. The delicate 
matter of compensation was to be made wholly satisfactory to Lee, but Fuller 
suggested “three hundred dollars for each public appearance,” with all 
expenses paid.” 

Another invitation which Lee received to visit the North was occasioned 
by the statement which he and some other Southern generals had signed in 
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August 1868 at the request of General William S. Rosecrans setting forth 
the attitude of the South toward the Union and certain issues of the day.” 
Lee was invited to speak at the Salisbury Beach Festival in Massachusetts on 
September 16, 1868. This festival had been held annually for forty years, 
and in 1867 had been attended by over 30,000 people “representing almost 
every section of New England.” “Allow me to state,” wrote Isaac Hale, Jr., 
for the committee, “that no citizen of this country could receive a more 
cordial reception than would be extended to you on that occasion. The letter 
recently written to a distinguished citizen of our country signed by yourself 
and other gentlemen of ability and character has been received by the people 
of the North as the most important document that has been put forth since 
the close of the Civil War. And will influence to change the minds of 
thousands of undecided voters to the support of Seymour and the Constitu- 
tion. We desire to see you and to hear your words of wisdom, and to honor 
you as one of our greatest American warriors and statesmen.” Caleb Cushing, 
Franklin Pierce, and John G. Whittier had also been asked to speak. This 
letter was late in reaching Lee, but he declined the invitation on the same 
day it was received.® He was invited to the festival again the next year but 
he begged to be excused because of the pressure of his duties at the opening 
of college.” 

No complete record exists of the dozens, and perhaps hundreds, of gifts 
sent to General Lee as symbols of love and admiration. From lowly and 
prominent folk they came, and as usual Lee expressed his appreciation by 
personal letters. From Edenton, North Carolina, came a keg of “Albemarle 
Roe Herrings.”"* A butcher in Baltimore had a friend write that he was 
sending by National Express a half barrel of tongue and a “Spiced round” 
for Christmas dinner “as a feeble testimonial of the great respect and 
affection which he has for you.” One man sent a “case of liquor, as a token 
of my sincere regards and appreciation of you as one of ‘Nature's noble- 
men.’ ”” On the back of the letter Lee noted: “Peter Burger sends case of 
wine.” Some admirers in Washington wrote that they were negotiating for 
a “Patrick Henry Colt” for Lee, but later wrote that they had been unable 
to secure the colt because a “Union shark” raised the price twice and refused 
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to sell when he learned it was for Lee." Numerous free subscriptions to 
newspapers and magazines came from both the North and the South. 
Several Bibles were sent from both England and the States, some of which 
are still in the Lee Collection at Washington and Lee University. A gentle- 
man who visited Lexington got permission to send Lee a hat of his “own 
handwork,”"” and a Baltimore company insisted on sending a hat which Lee 
courteously explained he did not need while many others were destitute." 
Shortly after Lee arrived in Lexington a pair of slippers came “from one 
whose whole heart has been with our unhappy Country and its noble 
defenders.” The letter ended: “May Heaven's choicest blessings be yours 
and your future be as happy as your past has been brilliant is the earnest 
prayer of .. . Maria Dorsey." 

It is not possible to list half the gifts of which a record exists, but General 
Lee’s notes of appreciation reflect his gracious spirit. To a nurse in a 
Virginia hospital he wrote: “and for your daily prayer in my behalf, I return 
my most fervent thanks.”"* To a doctor whose wife had sent a quilt: “I 
shall value it very highly as the work of her hands, I know that it will impart 
to me more pleasurable feelings than bodily warmth.” For a generation 
which seems to have lost the art of letter writing this note may be accepted 
as a model: 

Lexington, Vir. 28 Dec. 65 
Mrs. M. B. Brown 

I have received the chair sent me by some of the young ladies of your seminary; I 
beg that you will present to them my sincere thanks for their very acceptable gift. It 
shall have a place in my own room & while daily administering to my comfort will 
keep constantly in my mind those, to whose kind consideration I shall be ever 
indebted & of whom I shall delight to think. 

With great respect 

I am your obt. svt. 


R. E. Lee 


To one in Baltimore who had named a newly composed galop the 
“Washington College Galop,” Lee wrote: “The College I am sure will 
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appreciate the compliment of your selection of the name for your musical 
composition.” 

Partly because of Mrs. Lee’s poor health and as a means of relaxation and 
rest, General Lee and members of his family spent some time each summer 
at the mountain springs, apparently as free guests. Invitations exist from 
fifteen summer resorts in Virginia and West Virginia and one each in 
Kentucky and Maryland urging General Lee and his family to spend as 
much time as he could with them during the “ensuing season,” and a third of 
them, usually those which he visited, repeated their invitations for other 
years. Perhaps most time was spent at Rockbridge Baths, the nearest to 
Lexington, but he also spent various periods at Healing Springs, Warm 
Springs, and Hot Springs in Bath County, and at Sweet Springs and White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Of course it was always good business to 
have General Lee at one of these resorts, but the tone of the invitations leaves 
no doubt of the affection which inspired them. In 1866 Lee was invited to 
spend the summer at Crab Orchard Springs, Kentucky: “Without distinction 
or feeling of party, we invite you as a national guest, and I say to you 
knowingly, and with sincerity and truth, that you have the high regard and 
the heart of Kentucky.” A lady of nearby Lexington wrote that her com- 


munity had been “considerably excited” by reports in several papers that Lee 
was to spend the summer at Crab Orchard." After Lee declined, Dr. 
Graham, the proprietor, wrote his sincere regrets and assured Lee that as a 
man seventy-seven years old he had no ulterior motive in asking him to 


come, only “appreciation of your great and hazardous services.” 


The Exchange Hotel, Arlington House, and the Spotswood Hotel in 
Richmond urged Lee to be their guest when in the city. Wrote the Exchange 
Hotel, where he usually stayed: “We sincerely hope this invitation may be 
accepted by you in the same spirit that has prompted us to make it—for we 
can assure you, it has not been done from any motive of aggrandisement or 
ostentation—but as a tribute of respect and esteem, that will ever swell in our 
bosoms.”"” The Virginia Hotel in Staunton and the Kentucky Hotel in 
Louisville also sent cordial invitations. A. S. Buford, the president of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad, sent free tickets for the use of Lee and his 
family. 
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The great hero to whom R. E. Lee had always looked in love and admira- 
tion was George Washington, and he must have been much moved by the 
letters which linked his name with that of his father's great friend. A 
student's father wrote from Mississippi: “Yours has been a marked career in 
one respect—other heroes have received ovations after being triumphant but 
it has been your fate to be the leader of a ‘lost cause’ & yet you are this day 
more reverenced I might almost say idolized by the Southern people than has 
been any other hero except Washington—God grant that your life may be 
tranquil and happy in its decline as it has been glorious and useful in its 
prime.” In a letter of profuse thanks for a photograph a resident of New 
York wrote that “in that ‘corner of my heart’ devoted to the love of good 
men, and true, the ‘rebel’ Lee shall ever hold his place beside the ‘rebel’ 
Washington.”"”’ From Georgia a mother wrote that “Washington and Lee 
are equally beloved and venerated by us all.”"" 

Lee was undoubtedly pleased to be able to recover a letter from George 
Washington to the trustees of Washington Academy which had been taken 
from the college during Hunter’s raid in 1864. The letter, dated June 17, 
1798, was Washington’s gracious response to the action of the trustees in 
changing the name of the institution from Liberty Hall Academy to 
Washington Academy. Attorney James P. Rogers of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, wrote Lee at the request of Lieutenant S. S. Mathers expressing 
the latter’s willingness to return the letter to the college. In response to Lee’s 
request for the letter’s restoration, Mathers wrote on July 30, 1866: 

“I am happy to enclose you the autograph letter of Gen. Washington 
referred to in yours of the 21st inst which I hope may reach you safely with 
my best wishes for the welfare & prosperity of your College. The letter I 
return to you was picked up by me on the campus of Washington College 
during the Hunter Raid. The frame I did not return as Gen. Early had a 
desire of cultivating our acquaintance but we did not desire to meet him at 
that time. So in the hurry I left the frame in the rear.” The Washington 
letter, still a prized possession in the vaults of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, is printed annually in the college catalogue. 

Many people wrote offering to return books taken from Washington 
College or items taken from Arlington. “I cannot conscientiously keep 
them,” wrote one. In November 1865 J. Newton Gregg of Baltimore 
returned a valuable memento which had been stolen and which Gregg had 
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purchased with the idea of returning it. General Lee noted on the back of 
Gregg’s letter: “Returns ring & pin containing the hair of Genl & Mrs. 
Washington, taken with other things left with Mrs. Edward Turner for safe 
keeping.” 

General Lee had many friends and admirers in the North, some of whom 
wrote him interesting letters. A Democratic state legislator from Ohio, 
desiring to send his son to Washington College, wrote bitterly: “Nearly 
every institution of learning in the Northern States is ‘New Englandized.’ 
The colleges and the clergy have contributed their full share in the spoilation 
of our once Federal System of government, which is now consolidated. The 
democrats of the North West will look to institutions like the one over which 
you preside as fit places for the education of their sons, rather than to Harvard 
and Yale.” 

J. H. Holt of Illinois, who had been deputy postmaster at West Point 
when Lee was a cadet there, said that he had watched Lee’s progress for 
“Many years.” “I lost my wife some years since,” he wrote, “& have some- 
times thought of looking for a companion among the widows of Virginia. I 
have a few thousand dollars in cash & I am informed that many of them 
have more land than they can manage, & I could manage a large estate, being 
a merchant & practical farmer.”"* Lee answered his letter, but the reply 
cannot be found. 

An interested friend with whom Lee had considerable correspondence 
in 1865 and 1866 was the Reverend S. Beach Jones of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. Jones’ letters were replete with appreciation for Lee and sympathy 
for the South. He sought to be helpful to Lee in collecting material for the 
projected history of his campaigns, and he urged the importance of South- 
erners writing their own textbooks from primers on up to college. He sent 
pro-Southern clippings from the Philadelphia Age and protested against the 
treatment in the Northern schools and press of Southern life and history." 
In March 1866 Jones predicted that the Republicans would use General 
Grant in the 1868 presidential election. Of General Lee he wrote: “While 
rabid fanatics and narrow-minded partisans still traduce you, and clamour 
for your blood; there are multitudes even of Northern men, who do justice 
to your character and services, and who, if you were a candidate for the 





112There was considerable correspondence relative to the recovery of Arlington and Washington 
relics which had been taken from the estate (Freeman, R. E. Lee, IV, tout. 

113Ralph Leete, Ironton, Ohio, to Lee, February 1, 1866. 

114Holt to Lee, January 1, 1870. 

115Jones to Lee, November 14, 1865, February 5, 1866. The Philadelphia Age had been a 
Copperhead, or pro-Southern, paper during the war and had been critical of Lincoln’s policies. 
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presidency would give you their votes con amore.”"* Finally Jones wrote 
that he was planning a trip to Europe and offered to collect funds for 
Washington College. He said that he had recently learned that S. D. 
Stuart was going to England for the purpose of collecting funds and offered 
to cooperate with him gr to glean from some whom Stuart would not see. 
Lee sent him the requested commission from the endowment committee.'” 

A. C. Niven of Monticello, New York, visited Lexington with his daugh- 
ter in October 1865 and became a warm admirer of General Lee. Later he 
sent $30.00 for the purchase of books for the recently formed Christian 
Association at Washington College. 

“As a Northern man,” he wrote, “I love the spirit which roused the 
Southern youth to follow their many gallant leaders to the battlefield; and if 
I had a thousand sons, it would be my prayer that they should be animated 
by a like spirit.” He suggested that perhaps the “true policy” for the 
Southern people for the time was one of “Masterly inactivity in political 
matters. Were I to suggest a course, it would be that of the mariner in the 
celebrated voyage of Saint Paul when shipwrecked—‘they cast four anchors 
out of the stern & wished for the day.’ ”™ 

Lee’s admirers were confined to no section or country, and they were 
particularly numerous in England for whose people he also had warm 
admiration. Others have written of his postwar correspondence with Lord 
Acton, Herbert Saunders, and P. S. Worsley, whose translation of the 
Illiad was beautifully dedicated to Lee, but in the Lee Archives at Wash- 
ington and Lee are several letters whose contents have not been published. 

W. H. Nettleton, a young English writer, wrote Lee in May 1866 from 
New Orleans after having spent over a year travelling in all parts of the 
United States and studying its features and institutions. He said in part: 


In writing to you I do not wish to be classed amongst the list of curiosity-seekers 
who have, I suspect, intruded upon your privacy with their selfish and unreasonable 
correspondence. 

I am an Englishman; and my reasons for writing are, that I can no longer withhold 
an expression of my profound admiration—my love—for a man so distinguished for his 
bravery and abilities, but more especially for his humanity as a soldier; as well as for 
those noble characteristics which, in private life, have earned for him the love of all 


people, friend and foe. 





116Jones to Lee, March 20, 1866. 

117Jones to Lee, May 15, 1866. This was the last letter in the Lee Archives from the Rev. Mr. 
Jones. There is no evidence of doubt about his sincerity or of General Lee’s lack of confidence in 
him. Perhaps his death occurred shortly after he wrote this letter. 

118A. C. Niven to Lee, October 31, 1865, January 19, 1866, January 9, 1868. 
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True nobility of character will invariably secure the affections of the brave, and I 
can confidently assure you that your name is held sacred in the breasts of every brave 
countryman of mine. We watched your military career with intense anxiety; admired 
your solicitude for your soldiers, and your humanity in the midst of scenes of carnage. 
We made comparisons of individual generalship, and the more we watched the more 
we loved;—not so much because of your abilities as a general, but because of your 
excellency as a man. 

I Jove old England with her phlegmatic but brave sons, and it was no little source 
of gratification to us that the State which claims descendence from her best blood has 
brilliantly excelled in patriotism, bravery and intelligence during the late war.!!® 


In response to his request for a few lines from Lee which Nettleton 
promised to keep from the press, and which “I shall prize as the most 
valuable relic of my American tour,” the General wrote in part: “Your visit 
to America must have impressed upon you the fact that, though climate, 
government, and circumstances have produced changes in the character of 
the people, yet in all essential qualities they resemble the races from which 
they are sprung; and that to no race are we more indebted for the virtues 
which constitute a great people than to the Anglo-Saxon.” 

George W. Green wrote from Newcastle on Tyne, giving fulsome praise 
to Lee and confessing his complete partiality to the Southern cause. He said 


that many of his friends called him “G. C.” (Great Confederate) and added: 
“I had a Southern flag floating from a flagstaff in my garden, and each 
morning, if the news was bad, I had it at half mast, but if the contrary, I 
had it floating triumphantly in the breeze, and so it continued higher or 
lower as the case might be till that fatal time in April last, I lowered it, and 
in the words of the last Confederate song, “The Vanquished Banner,’ 


» 99121 


‘Furled it gently, for its people’s hopes were fled. 
The Reverend J. D. Robertson of Liverpool sent Lee a barrel of fossils 
from the Paris basin as a “slight tribute of respect and sympathy.” He wrote: 


During the last Civi] War in the States I watched with deep interest and admiration 
your skilful & heroic conduct, but since the war has closed | have seen with far 
greater admiration & sympathy how a great man can submit with dignity and 
Christian resignation to the decisions of the God of battles & the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence. 

While so many Southern Gentlemen are shrinking from their duty to their country 
by flying to Europe, or by unworthy fretting under the state of things in the South, I 





119Nettleton to Lee, May 11, 1866. 
120Lee to Nettleton, May 21, 1866, Jones, Personal Reminiscences, p. 251. 
121Green to Lee, March 14, 1866. 
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rejoice that Virginia will continue to have your heroic example & experience in a 
position so important to her children,” 


General Lee was not without honor and affection in his own community. 
His colleagues at Washington College and the people of Lexington and 
Rockbridge County, who saw him on his daily walks and rides, felt honored 
by his presence in their midst. They respected his ability as an administrator 
and they loved him as a neighbor and man. During the first winter that the 
Lee family spent in Lexington the people of the Rockbridge Baths com- 
munity gave him an old fashioned country pounding. In the Lee Collection 
in the Library of Congress is a list of the articles contributed with the names 
of the donors, on the back of which, in Mrs. Lee’s handwriting, is the 
notation: “Provisions sent Gen] Lee by old soldiers the first winter we passed 
in Lexington.” These gifts from meagre supplies the first winter after the 
war eloquently reflect the admiration and affection of neighbors among 
whom Lee had recently come to live. It deserves a place here because of its 
human interest and because the gifts and the manner of collecting them 
reflect the way of life nearly one hundred years ago. 

We propose to send to General R. E. Lee the articles annexed to our names as a 


News Year's offering and slight token of our esteem. 
Dec. 1865 


Wm M Sterrett 
A. A. McCormick 
P. H. Woodward 
David Firebaugh 
Wm Foutz 
Samuel Welch 
John Horn 

A. A. McCurdy 
Daniel Snider Sr. 
Mrs. Mary M. Anderson 
M. A. Humphries 
John Gross 

R. C. McCown 

J. A. Logan 

Jacob Horn 

Mrs. Jacob Horn 
John Firebaugh 
Jas M. Youell 


1 Bbl Flour 
1 Ham & 4 Bu. corn 
1 Ham & 3 Bu corn 
3 Bu Corn 
1 Ham & 30 Ibs. Buckwheat flour 
1 Ham 
1 Ham 
1 Shoulder 
1 Shoulder 
Y% Bu Dried Peaches 
2 Bu corn meal 
1 Ham 
1 Ham & 2 Bu corn 
2 Bu corn & Jug molasses 
t old Ham & 2 Bu corn 
1 crock Quince Butter 
2 Bu corn 
1 Ham & 3 Bu corn 





!2Robertson to Lee, September 26, 1867. 
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David Morter 2 Bu corn 

Daniel Snider, Jr. 2 Horse team 1 day collecting articles 
A friend 1 middling & Bu corn 

Do 1 Crock Apple Butter 

Do 4 Horse team 1 day 

Do 1 Turkey 


J. C. Davis, who seems to have been the leader in organizing and col- 
lecting the gifts, added a personal note written at his home near Rockbridge 
Baths: 


Greenway 


20 Jan. 1866 


Gen R. E. Lee 
Dear Sir, 

On behalf of my neighbors I send some articles for your larder, which we beg you 
will do us the favor to accept. They were intended as a New Year's Gift, but, owing to 
a lack of facilities for hauling, they could not be sent up soon enough for that. But 
this delay is perhaps for the better, in view of the late burglary committed on your 
premises.!% 

With the highest esteem and most profound regard 

I remain, General, 
Your humble friend 


J. C. Davis 


During Lee’s second year in Lexington he asked his friend and local 
physician for a bill for medical services and received a reply which was 
typical of those near Lee. 

Lexington 
Jany 23/67 
My dear Genl. 

Your note was recd a day or two ago, & you could have made no other request, with 
which I would have hesitated most promptly to comply. I can only say, that I have no 
bill. The poor services I was permitted to render to your family have been regarded 
as a privilege, & most gladly will I at all times do anything in my power for their 
comfort, and I trust you will never think of any pecuniary obligation. 

I feel very sure, there is no gentleman of our profession in the South, who would 
willingly receive compensation for attendance on yourself or family, and would not 
rather feel it to be an honor and distinction. 

Hoping that you will permit me to enjoy this satisfaction, believe me ever with 
sincere affection and gratitude. 


Yr obt servt 
H. T. Barron 





123Early in January the store rooms of General Lee and several other prominent citizens of 
Lexington were robbed of bacon, beef, and flour. Lexington Gazette, January 10, 1866. 
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The affection of the community was expressed by William Preston 
Johnston of the College faculty in a letter written shortly after Lee’s death: 
“This whole community has been deeply saddened by the death of Genl. 
Lee. He was loved as well as honored among our people, and especially by 
those who stood near him. The College will strive to do all honor to his 
memory, but the highest tribute will be the sincere grief of the faculty and 
students.”"** Similar sentiments were voiced by the faculty and trustees of 
Washington College and the nearby Virginia Military Institute. The 
Academic Board of the Institute in a special meeting one half hour after 
Lee’s death approved a resolution which said in part: “Our whole land has 
suffered by the blow, and our whole land will mourn, while distant nations 
will not withhold the sympathy awakened by the death of one, whose life is 
a part of the history of the world, & whose moral excellencies inspired love 
and admiration in the heart of all the good.” 

The letters used in this article,'* and many others which could have been 
used, show that General Lee was the South’s idol and the people’s hero long 
before a legend had time to develop. Love and admiration showered upon 
his memory were a continuation of what had been so often felt and 
expressed during futile years of war and especially during the years at 
Washington College when Lee by example and hard work plucked victory 
from defeat. 

Some kind of reunion would have taken place without Lee’s influence, 
and it is conceivable that the South would have survived without Lee as its 
idol; but it is safe to say that both the nation and the section would have 
been different indeed without him and his memory. In later years his 
advice and example were forgotten by some and distorted by others. To 
some his memory became a sentimental thing which looked backward 
rather than forward, which encouraged sectionalism rather than understand- 
ing. But Lee’s example and Lee’s work as president of Washington College 
during the last five years of his life served to heal the wounds of war and to 
strengthen the intellectual, moral, and material foundations for a more 
prosperous South in a reunited nation. 





124Johnston to A. S. Sullivan, October 18, 1870. 

125The writer has been impressed by the fact that there are no hostile letters to General Lee in 
the Lee Archives at Washington and Lee University. He is inclined to believe that Lee received 
few if any such letters. Clippings and summaries of attacks by several northern newspapers on Lee 
and Washington — are stil in the archives. Admirers wrote, usually enclosing clippings con- 
cerning the attacks, an ting that Lee consider answering them. Such letters came me riends 
in Chicago, Ne-v York, Detroit, Kentucky, and Virginia in 1866 and 1868. The Richmond 
Enquirer and Examiner offered Lee the full use of its columns should he desire to answer the 
attacks, but in no case did he make a public reply. For an account of these attacks see Freeman, 
R. E. Lee, IV, ch. XX. 





HARRY WILLIAMS, CRITIC OF FREEMAN: 
A DEMURRER 


By Joseru H. Harrison, Jr.* 


Great reputations invite challenge. The fame of the late Douglas Southall 
Freeman continues to exceed that of all other writers who have dealt with 
the American history of the eighteen-sixties. One of the ablest of these, 
however, Professor T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State University, has 
begun the inevitable and necessary task of evaluating the Virginian’s 
achievement. 

Mr. Williams, a native of Illinois who did his graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin, is the author of Lincoln and the Radicals, Lincoln 
and His Generals and—most recently—of P. G. T. Beauregard, Napoleon in 
Gray. His “Freeman, Historian of the Civil War: An Appraisal,”’ contains 
forceful and felicitous tributes to the literary power, honesty, and scholarship 
of its subject. Yet, among the criticisms which Mr. Williams advances are 
some which must, if we accept them, measurably reduce the rank of Freeman 
as a military historian. 

Two of his objections, the least important, deal solely with techniques of 
presentation. Two others, in my opinion, rest on a misunderstanding of 
Freeman and of what he was trying to do. Still others involve essential 
differences, which must be recognized by any reader of Mr. Williams’ two 
most recent books, between the attitudes of the two historians towards the 
Civil War and its protagonists, indeed towards war in general. And a final 
issue between them involves a single episode—the genesis of the Petersburg 
campaign. | intend to deal with each of these in turn. 

On the technical side, Mr. Williams does not like the “fog of war” device 
for presenting battles and campaigns—a method on which historians will 
continue to disagree. Its disadvantages, especially in biography, probably 
confuse the reader less than does the alternative of being hopped back and 
forth between the lines like a flibbertigibbet umpire. They are minimized, 
furthermore, by Freeman’s scrupulous care in summarizing, at the end of an 
operation, the facts which protagonist and reader have thus far lacked: we 
learn where those missing troops were, or how many Yankees were on that 
hill. 

*Dr. Harrison, a native of Richmond, is now an assistant professor of history at Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
‘Journal of Southern History, XXI (February 1955), 91-100. 
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I agree that Freeman might have told us more about the Civil War's 
military context; discussions of tactics and weapons would have been 
helpful. But his chapters on Lee’s professional background—notably West 
Point and the Mexican War—are singularly full: and he was writing 
biography, not a history of the art of war in the nineteenth century. 

These are side-issues. Mr. Williams’ other criticisms mean more. Unfor- 
tunately, he himself obscures their meaning. He tries to explain what he 
thinks Freeman’s worst failings by obiter dicta about the older historian as a 
man—based on what degree of personal familiarity we are not told, and 
entitled to what weight we can only wonder. He informs us that the 
Virginian 
. . « tried to tell the truth without wounding anybody. Here there is a curious parallel 
between Freeman and his hero. Lee was notoriously humble in dealing with other 
people whether they were his superiors or his subordinates. . . . He tried to tell the 
truth without hurting. . . . Likewise there is no dash and slash in Freeman, Several 
times he says that it is beyond the function of a Lee biographer to criticize the skill of 
Lee’s opponents or to compare Lee with other generals, . . . A gentleman historian 
speaks the hard truth no more than a gentleman general. 


This is neat—but Mr. Williams can say it more neatly still. He “can 
summarize Freeman as a historian” by pronouncing 


... that he was a Virginia gentleman writing about a Virginia gentleman. He could 
understand Lee because he was like Lee. The limitations of Lee are also the limitations 
of Freeman. As Lee’s military genius was restricted because he was a Virginia gentle- 
man, so are Freemans historical talents. 


The equation is intriguing. It is just true enough to seem plausible. 
But, as Freeman himself might have put it, it is less apt to clarify than to 
confuse. The first person confused—about Lee, about Freeman and about 
Virginia gentlemen—would appear to be Mr. Williams himself. 

In Freeman’s judgment, “Robert Lee was one of the small company of 
great men in whom there is no inconsistency to explain, no enigma to be 
solved.” The two “essential elements” of Lee’s character were “simplicity 
and spirituality.” Yet Mr. Williams, by his own account, finds Lee “a 
strange, almost a baffling creature”; this bemusement should have warned 
him that perhaps he did not comprehend either the Virginia gentleman as 
a type or—if Lee’s biographer were Lee reincarnate—Freeman. 





2R. E. Lee: A Biography (New York, 1935-1936), IV, 494. 
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Certainly Williams’ picture of a Lee all humility and gentleness sorts ill 
with stories of the General’s freezing anger or with Grant's recollection of 
his opponent as “a large, austere man, . . . difficult of approach to his 
subordinates.” News that “Bobby Lee” lacked “dash and slash” would 
probably have startled the Army of the Potomac no less than its foes in gray. 
And description of Douglas Freeman as “notoriously humble” would have 
been equally amazing to Richmonders at any time within my recollection. 

This is not to deny that Freeman was capable of humility, nor that 
lifelong study of Lee has enhanced an influence everywhere present in the 
Virginia of the biographer’s youth. He had not a few of Lee’s virtues and 
subscribed to many of his values. He knew the General’s mind and manner 
well enough to impersonate him—and he was sometimes tempted to do so. 
Yet his character—unlike Lee’s—was not simple but extraordinarily complex. 

This opinion rests only incidentally on a personal acquaintance which was 
pleasant but never intimate. It is based on more than two decades of 
familiarity with Freeman's editorials and radio commentaries, embodying 
day-by-day reactions to the world he lived in, and on the conversation of 
men and women who knew him in all phases of his career. He himself 
found Washington “a more interesting young man to study because he was 
so much more complex in character than Lee.”* He might surely have 
added, “and so much more like oneself.” For Freeman’s entire way of life, 
with its relentless drive, its ruthless rationing of time, “revealed”—in Dumas 
Malone’s words—“a quality that he assigned to young George Washington, 
‘the quenchless ambition of an ordered mind.’”* Lee, for all his efficiency 
and industry, seems self-effacing, almost easy-going, when set beside these 
two. To suppose that Freeman was “Marse Robert’s” Déppelgénger is to 
misunderstand a great historian. 

For example, Freeman, as the biographer, first of Lee, then of Lee’s army 
and its high command, might have been excused for concentrating attention 
on the theater of operations where Lee and that army served. But Mr. 
Williams feels that he must extend to the historian the familiar charge 
against the General of “viewing the war as primarily an affair of Virginia.” 

In Lee’s case, this criticism is generally exaggerated. Since he had no 
control, until the closing weeks of the war, over any major Confederate force 
save his own, it assumes that he should—contrary both to his temperament 





3Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, E. B. Long, ed. (Cleveland and New York, 1952), p. 453. 
4George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948-1954), I, xxiv. 
5“The Pen of Douglas Southall Freeman,” in ibid., VI, xii. 
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and to his wholesome respect for civil authority—have somehow made his 
voice the dominant one in Confederate grand strategy. He should then, it 
seems, have used this influence, at crucial moments, to concentrate Con- 
federate efforts in Mississippi or Tennessee at the expense of his own 
theater. That he did not do so, in the view of critics who argue thus, 
shows him lacking in force, or in aptitude for grand—Mr. Williams would 
say “global’*—strategy, and parochially intent on Virginia because it was his 
native state. 

Now Freeman avoided, as far as possible, the war of might-have-beens 
between “Easterners” and “Westerners” at the Confederacy’s autopsy. He 
considered Lee “essentially a field commander, . . . not successful in 
directing operations at a distance from him, except when dealing with 
Jackson.”’ Lee’s reasons for urging an invasion of Pennsylvania in 1863 he 
stated sympathetically, but without canvassing the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the Davis government's decision. Yet Mr. Williams accuses both him and 
Lee of regarding the Western campaigns as “a kind of side show.” 

Is Freeman convicted on this count by his statement that Lee’s reversal of 
the military situation in Virginia in 1862 had been accomplished without 
the aid of diversions elsewhere? Are diversions to save a capital unknown 
in war? Had troops been withdrawn from McClellan and Pope to stave off 
a Confederate offensive on the Ohio or the Mississippi, would it not have 
been culpable in Freeman to ignore that fact? Why then was it out of order 
for him to observe that nothing of the kind had taken place? 

Probably no one will quarrel with Mr. Williams’ statement that “the 
hills around Vicksburg and Chattanooga were as fateful as those in 
Pennsylvania.” So it turned out. But is it credible that “the hopes of the 
Confederacy” in June 1863 “rested as heavily on Braxton Bragg and John 
Pemberton”—both standing on the defensive—as on the general who was 
invading Pennsylvania and seeking that offensive victory on enemy soil 
upon which the Southern government had elected to gamble? Why assume 
that, when Freeman said “hopes,” he meant “fate”? 

If Freeman was chary of comment on the war in the West, save when 
following Longstreet, in Lee’s Lieutenants, to Chickamauga and Knoxville, 
it was not from unawareness of its importance.* Here, in truth, is a more 





6Lincoln and His Generals (New York, 1952), pp. 312-314. 

7R. E. Lee, Ill, 6. 

8Cf. his statement that “the greatest gap in Confederate military history . . . concerns the Army 
of Tennessee . . . that splendid if fackess force. Perspective will be lost if, as heretofore, 
four-fifths of the research deals with the Anny of Norhern Virginia.” The South to Posterity 
(New York, 1939), p. 199. 
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significant resemblance to Lee than most of those which intrigue Mr. 
Williams. The soldier was loath to prescribe strategy for generals with 
whose resources and terrain he was unfamiliar. The historian was equally 
reluctant to judge campaigns which he did not feel himself to have mastered 
down to the last available detail. Neither was incapable of “dash and 
slash.” Both abhorred slap-dash. 

Here, and not in any reluctance to “speak the hard truth,” lies the 
explanation of Freeman’s refusal to assess “Lee’s opponents or to compare 
Lee with other generals.” The historian might hesitate to single out a lazy 
staff officer or a bibulous brigadier, just as Lee spared feelings in his reports. 
(This kindliness is not characteristic of all Virginia gentlemen; John 
Randolph, Henry A. Wise, and the late Carter Glass were never known for 
a morbid unwillingness to wound.) But Lee was “frankness itself in 
expressing his opinion of a man whose appointment . . . might be disastrous 
to the cause.” And Freeman would brand a coward rather than allow 
suspicion to rest upon the innocent." 

Criticism of Confederate generals and their generalship was, to say the 
least, an ungrateful task in the South at the outset of Freeman’s career. Yet 
he lived to write three large volumes of which such criticism is the staple. 
Lee's Lieutenants, the Valhalla of some reputations, was immediately 
recognized as the boneyard of others by those of Freeman's seniors who 
were still living when the work appeared. His one-time schoolmaster, the 
late John Peyton McGuire,” observed that “Douglas has written a good 
book. . . . It’s a good thing some people are dead.” Mr. Williams himself 
notes the harsh treatment accorded Longstreet in R. E, Lee, and he has 
more recently remarked that Freeman’s “judgments on Beauregard are 
nearly always hostile.” Those on Pickett, he might have added, are 
harsher by far. 

Was Freeman, then, more squeamish in dealing with Union generals? He 
did not think it “the function of a biographer of Lee to criticize the skill of 





9Cf. his introduction to Alfred Higgins Burne, Lee, Grant and Sherman: A Study in Leadership 
in the 1864-65 Campaign (New York, 1939), P. ix. 

10Introduction to Lee’s Dispatches. Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A., to 
Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the Confederate States of America, 1862-65, Freeman, 
ed. (New York and London, 1915), p. xiii. 

11Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Command (New York, 1942-1944), II, 500. 

12Assistant principal to his father of the same name when Freeman was a student at McGuire's 
University School in Richmond; long its principal and a vice-president of the Virginia Historical 
Society. Mr. McGuire added that even the characterization of Jackson, highly favorable on the 
whole, would have been bitterly resented thirty years earlier. “I always heard that only two 
first-rate men could work under him—Dick Ewell and Jeb Stuart. But you couldn’t write that.” 

13P, G. T. Beauregard: Naboleon in Gray (Baton Rouge, 1955), p. 334- 
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Lee’s opponents.” But, when appraisal of Lee seemed to require it, he could 
follow up this very disclaimer with biting comments on the strategy of 
General Grant.'* Had he carried out his sometime intention of writing the 
history of the Army of the Potomac, had he habituated himself to viewing 
the problems of the Northern commanders through their own eyes, there is 
no reason to suppose that he would have spared them. Nor do I think his 
final appraisal of Lee much weakened by the refusal to draw comparisons 
with great generals of other ages, to whose operations Freeman had devoted 
no special study and of whom he had no expert knowledge."* 

But Freeman, says Mr. Williams, shared with Lee, “the old tournament 
notion of war” in contrast “to the all-out for keeps, ruthless total war of 
modern times.” This sort of talk is still heard from time to time; even so fine 
an historian as Mr. Bruce Catton can write as if the Confederacy lost 
because it lacked “alley fighters” and didn’t burn enough barns in Missouri.”* 
That such warfare would have benefitted the weaker side, in whose territory 
most of the fighting occurred, seems dubious. That the trend towards it has 
benefitted civilization is more dubious still. 

Anyone familiar with Toynbee’s Study of History, John U. Nef’s War 
and Human Progress or certain events of our own time might conclude that 
men like Lee, who understood that war is one thing which mankind cannot 
afford to carry to its logical conclusion, were not only more civilized but 
wiser than the Shermans. Mr. Williams himself cannot stick to his own 
grim standards. After castigating Freeman for sharing Lee's indignation at 
the Federal bombardment of Fredericksburg, he echoes Beauregard’s anger 
at the shelling of Charleston — no “open city” surely — by the “Swamp 
Angel.””” 

Still, he tends to assume that whatever is modern is right, and he shakes 
his head over Lee’s decision to stand by Virginia, and over Freeman's 
sympathy with that decision. He is shocked that so great a man as the 
General should have yielded to “the pull of his home state, its houses, its 
soil, its rivers, its people. . . .” But have not these things been the essence 





14R, E. Lee, Ill, 430, 433. The juxtaposition is pointed out in a work for which Freeman 
a an introduction, John Clifford Pemberton, Pemberton, Defender of Vicksburg (Chapel 
Hill, 1942), p. 251. 

15He cog orl to follow two notable examples—George Francis Robert Henderson, 
Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War (London, New York, and Toronto, 1936 edition), 
pp- 707-711, and Sir Frederick Barton Maurice, Robert E. Lee the Soldier (Boston and New York, 
1925), pp. 289-294. Both British officers compared their heroes with Wellington. 

16See his review of Daniel O'Flaherty, General Jo Shelby, Undefeated Rebel (Chapel Hill, 
1954) in The Saturday Review, May 1, 1954, pp. 41-42. 

17Beauregard, pp. 191-192. 
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of patriotism for most men in most ages, however slight their appeal to an 
increasingly rootless people in a very large land? 

Nonetheless, Mr. Williams is right in considering his view of these 
matters as more modern than the views of Freeman and Lee. Is he similarly 
justified in equating his own and Grant's opinions, on certain purely military 
questions, to the disadvantage of their antiquated rivals? 

Grant is extolled for understanding the importance of the staff in modern 
warfare; Lee, always understaffed, is reproached for not grasping this, and 
Freeman for glossing over Lee’s deficiency. But Freeman knew that Lee 
had explained to Davis the weaknesses of the existing staff system and had 
proposed a reform on the French model which was never carried out.” 

Grant is lauded, in Lincoln and His Generals, for his “global” strategy and 
his role in creating “a modern system of command.” Yet Mr. Williams has 
shown Lincoln—who for him is the one strategist superior to Grant and 
whose grossest blunders are somehow evidence of genius—correcting the 
General's first clumsy essay in large-scale strategic planning. As for the 
“modern” command system of the Union armies in 1864-1865, it created an 
anomalous relationship between Grant and Meade which was often costly 
to the Army of the Potomac. It nearly ousted Thomas, on the eve of 
Nashville, from command of the Army of the Cumberland. Mr. Williams 
himself has condemned it by having Lincoln set Grant right on his 
“mistaken notion that from Petersburg he could estimate . . . a military 
situation at Washington and direct movements in the Valley." If Wash- 
ington and the Valley were beyond his range, could Tennessee and Georgia 
have been within it? 

Hardly has Mr. Williams, in the same work, concluded that “Lee was the 
last of the great old-fashioned generals, Grant the first of the great moderns” 
before he is voicing Grant’s complaint that his archaic opponent would not 
come out from behind his field entrenchments and assail a far more numerous 
foe — also entrenched up to the eyes.” 

Repeatedly, Mr. Williams has argued that Grant was still trying to bring 
on such a battle when he slipped across the James in June 1864. Lee, he 
says, was misled into thinking that his opponent was trying to get into 
Richmond, and Freeman—who contended that the Confederate was not 





18See, in addition to the article discussed here, Lincoln and His Generals, p. 313. 
19Lee to Davis, March 21, 1863, in Lee’s Dispatches, pp. 81-83. 

20Lincoln and His Generals, pp. 331-332, 291-314. 

21]bid., pp. 314, 318. 
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surprised but shifted his troops as soon as his information justified doing so 
—is condemned for “special pleading” traceable to hero worship. 

Did Grant—who might, had he wished to be attacked, have been less 
careful in screening his crossing of the James—ever say that he was trying 
to bring Lee to battle at this point? He did not say it in his Memoirs, nor 
through the mouth of Adam Badeau, nor in the dispatch to Halleck which 
remains the sole evidence yet cited by Mr. Williams for his version of what 
the Union commander was up to.” He said that he was trying to force Lee 
out of Richmond by taking Petersburg. Once that had been accomplished, 
as it was in April 1865, he hoped to destroy the Army of Northern Virginia 
as it fell back to the southwest. 

But if the capture of Petersburg would have made Richmond untenable 
by the Confederates, would not the capture of Richmond have had the same 
effect? Doubtless it would have been more difficult, but Lee clearly did not 
think it impossible. Could he then, despite his prediction that Grant would 
probably operate south of the James, afford to uncover the capital prema- 
turely? That the thrust at Petersburg was not a feint is true; its near-success 
hinged largely on the fact that it could easily have been one.” 

It would be absurd to deny the great value and interest of Mr. Williams’ 
work or to claim infallibility for Freeman. But the charges of “hero 
worship” and “special pleading,” levelled at the latter by the author of 
Lincoln and His Generals, recall the comment of Scott's King James on 
some moralizing by the future Charles I and the Duke of Buckingham: “it 
was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and 
Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.” 

1863 (Row Yeti, 10015, I, 394977 (Beleun, Chocmed to mintnioe Loe wumesial we 
ness, does accuse him, however, of lacking dash); Grant to Halleck, June 5, 1864, in The War 
of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the ial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1881-1901), Series I, XXXVI, part 1, 11-12. 

23Cf. R. E. Lee, Ill, 438-446; Lincoln and His Generals, pp. 318-320; Beauregard, pp. 224-235. 
Lee was, of course, incorrect in supposing on June 9 that Grant could not cross the river 


=e though right in saying that he had not then done so. The Confederate commander 
un imated the effects of detaching two-thirds of his cavalry against Sheridan for the 





Trevillian tion. I have not attempted to discuss Mr, Williams’ guess that Beauregard, 
having failed t0 furnish Lee with information that Meade’s troops, as well as Butler's, were in 
front of Petersburg, then decided to let his chief find out for himself. It is really the worst thing 


said about Beauregard yet. 
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SUFFOLK IN 1843 


Letters from Archibald Allen, of “Rose Hill,” 
Nansemond County, to William G. Driver 


Edited by Fittmore Norrieet* 


Suffolk 31st January 1843. 

W. G. Driver Esq.' 

My dear Sir 

Your very acceptable letter came to hand some few days past and | do 
‘assure you it gave me pleasure to hear from an old acquintance [sic] and 
school mate after an absence of so many years and I thank you for thinking 
of me and more so for writing. And now, Sir, let me say in the first place 
that in witholding the title papers relative to the land you speak of I thought 
I was actuated by correct motives in as much as I hold them as the 
representative of Mr. Thomas Swepson, whose heirs I considered greatly 
interested in the tract of land if the title was not legally barred to them by 
lapse of time or some other cause. Since, however, you consider it a hopeless 
case, I will let it pass and proceed to give you some little history of events 
hereabouts. Time like a rolling stream has been bearing away to the great 
ocean of Eternity one after another, a great many of your former acquaint- 
ances and associates, and has wrought many changes of various kinds. While 
some, yes many, have gone to try the realities of the spirit world, others have 
married and been given in marriage and some thro’ the mercy of God still 
linger on the shores of time. Let me first say before I proceed to answer 
your inquiries about the changes in persons that our Town was visited in 
1837 by a very destructive fire? which swept all that part between the cross 





*Dr. Norfleet, who teaches at Woodberry Forest, is the author of Saint-Memin in Virginia: 
Portraits and Biographies (Richmond, 1942). The letters printed here are from the Webb-Prentis 
Papers, a manuscript collection on loan to the Alderman om University of Virginia, and are 
published through the courtesy of Mrs. Robert Henning Webb. 

1Unless otherwise stated, all names of people hereinafter mentioned will be found in the 
Genealogical Notes which follow 

2The fire that occurred Saturday, June 3, 1837, nearly destroyed the town of Suffolk burning 
houses on both sides of Main Street from the post office to the courthouse, “the old brick 
tenement (see note 5) opposite Mrs. Wood’s . . . residence” alone being spared. Starting “a little 
after the meridian” in Edward Arnold’s cabinet shop on the northeast corner of present Mahan and 
North Main Streets, the fire moved rapidly, fanned by a strong wind from the southwest, towards 
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streets’ from Mr. Arthur Smith’s* to the Court House including the Court 
House, jail and every dwelling except the low brick house’ (opposite 
Mr. Wells® saddle factory) belonging to the Shelton family’. 

Rev. Jacob Keeling*® is living yet and resides on the farm formerly 
Sumner’s having purchased it since the fire. His son John is the only child 
living — is married and settled on the river a little below the old gentleman. 
Ro. Jordan’ has been dead many years — left 2 sons nearly grown. Dr. Jno. 
Murdaugh has been dead some ro or 12 yrs., his widow has since married 


the river. “Before 6 o'clock p.m. the most valuable and thickly settled portion of the lower ee of 
the Town, on both sides of the street, were laid in ashes.” About one hundred and thirty houses 
in all were destroyed. ([Rev. James Andrew Riddick], “Reminiscences of Suffolk, by A Former 
Inhabitant,” The Herald, Suffolk, a series of twelve articles [two numbered X] printed durin 
April, , and June 1880, No. VI, May 12, 1880; Joseph B. Dunn, The History of N 

County, Virginia [n. ‘Pp 1907], p. 49; Edward Pollock, h Book of Suffolk, Va., Its People and 
Its Trade (Portsmouth, 1886], p. 62.) 

5The first cross street, today called Milner, lay at the top of the hill ascending from Nansemond 
net eles ote ie tak ee ee ‘ing md 
west ing to i urch, ... eastern . . . to the village i . 
CRiddick, “Reminiscences,” No Ill, Herald, April 21, 1880.) The names Milner an 2. 
given the streets by an Act of the General Assembly, April 1, 1858. 

#Still standing on the southeast corner of North Main and Mahan Streets, this two-story 
clapboard house, built just after the Revolution, luckily escaped the fire of 1837. In succession it 
was the home of Archibald Richardson and Arthur Smith, both postmasters, who used the left 
wing as Suffolk’s post office. Subsequently the buildin gues Smith’s son-in-law, John 
Richardson Kilby and was the birthplace of his son, Wilbur John Kilby, a judge. 

5A long, dormer-windowed brick house on the northwest corner of Mahan and North Main 
Streets that the vestry of the U Parish of Nansemond County had ordered built in 1752 as an 
almshouse and received from builder, Josiah Riddick, at its completion in 1754. (The V: 
Book of the U: Parish, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1743-1793, ed. Wilmer L. H 
(Richmond, 1949], pp. 84, 97-) 

6“Tommy Wells the saddle and harness-maker.” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. X, Herald, 
Jane 16, 1880.) 

Captain John Shelton “was killed by the negro Jesse Corbin” in January 1821 (see his 
obituary from the Central Gazette, Charlottesville, abstracted in the Papers of the Albemarle 


County Historical Society, X [1949-1950], 37). He left a wife and two children, Mrs. Shelton 
su married Andrew McAlister, and at her death “was buried in the garden of the lot 





where Mr. Wilbur J. Kilby now [1880] lives. The square in ~ in which she had been 
buried : é 


undisturbed down to the period of the late [Civil] war, and was then, for the 
first time, ploughed over.” (Riddick, “Reminiscences.” No. II, Herald, April 14, 1880.) 
8An Epi clergyman who ministered to the spiritual needs of the Upper Parish of 
Nansemond ty for over half a century. About 1820, “Parson Keeling sometimes preached 
in the Courthouse, but the service was considered tedious and dull, and but few attended.” 
(Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. III, Herald, April 21, 1880.) A later description occurs in 
Beppie Ella T. Disosway (Nashville, 1881, p. 22), where he emer in thin disguise: 
“Parson soneetione § was familiarly called in the —_— where a wed _ » and 
buried Epi ians for twenty years, was a very gen y,@ e, kind-hea lergyman, 
ch cy tall Alben, teal kts sun wuss both memniees of 4b vay: 
9About 1820 “old Mr. Robert Jordan, a Quaker by profession, was running a large store . . . on 
the west side of the street, just opposite the Courthouse, and kept the largest stock of goods of any 
merchant in the place” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. II, Herald, April 14, 1880). After his 
death, the Jordan storehouse was used by Dr. William Shepherd to house a mercantile business 
and Robert Jordan’s residence on the corner became a hotel kept by Captain James Holladay, who 


subsequently moved to Portsmouth. 
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Wm. Sumner Esq. Jos. Prentis still living —is clerk of the court. His 
daughter Margaret is now second wife of Doct. R. H. Webb. His daughter 
Mary Anna” married Rich* H. Riddick, Esq., son of Dempsey. His 2 sons 
Robt. and Peter are living with the family — both lawyers. Peter lately 
married. Gen' Jno. C. Cohoon dead many years. Capt. Mills Riddick & 
wife still living in Suffolk — has a numerous offspring of children & grand- 
children. Mathias Jones Esq. has been dead some 7 or 8 years — widow 
still living in Suffolk. R. H. Baker" Esq. still living —is Judge of our 
Circuit Superior Court — married Miss Barraud of Norfolk and has 5 or 6 
children. Jno. T. Kilby dead — left a widow and 4 children — one of his 
daughters married to Nath’ son of Mills Riddick. Rich* Goodwin dead 
many years & wife also. Jno. G. Pinner’* died many years ago in Portsmouth, 
V* his residence at the time. David Jordan” still living married about 2 
years past to a lady of Portsmouth — is a farmer — residence near Punkin- 
shire.” Capt. F. D. Charlton’® living in Suffolk. Dr. R. H. Webb living in 
Suffolk. Rich* D. Webb died some 5 or 6 years past — he married Mary 
daughter of Mills Riddick who is still living in Suffolk and has 1 daughter 
nearly grown. Capt. Jno. C. Cohoon living — also wife, & 3 boys nearly 
grown. Dr. William Shepherd living on a farm on Nansemond river is now 


a widower having lost his second wife. B. B. Walters living — has been 


keeping a large Hotel in Norfolk many years. Wm. Sumner living in 
Suffolk married as before stated. Mrs. Woolford" has been dead many 





10Correctly: Marianna Saunders Prentis. 

11Richard Henry Baker. 

12Born in Chowan County, N. C., Richard Goodwin “commenced life as an itinerant peddler, 
ultimately settling in Suffolk where he became financially successful in “the lumber trade” an 
the sale of naval stores. Albert G. Goodwin, his eldest son, “not succeeding well in Suffolk” in 
business, moved to Tennessee, where he died about 1880 in Memphis. Richard Goodwin, the 
younger son, died in youth. (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. VIII, Herald, May 26, 1880.) 

13He was appointed administrator of the estate of John Pinner in 1812. (Nansemond County, 
Court Fee Book, Virginia State Library.) 

I4Richard David Jordan. He built the large brick house, now No. 240 North Main Street, 
before the fire. Joseph Prentis, having lost his “dwelling” in the conflagration, was taken into the 
home of William D. McClenny, where he and his family remained “nearly a month.” “On 27th 
[of June(?)] we began to collect our articles and put them into Mr. David Jordan’s mansion, who 
most humanely and generously permitted us to take it—we being destitute of a home—and he put 
himself to t inconvenience and went into a small house. My thanks are due him, which he 
has, and I hope not one of my family will ever forget him” (Prentis Diary, quoted in Pollock, 
Sketch Book, pp. 62-63). 

15On November 11, 1795, 798 acres of land in Nansemond County in the “Great Dismal 
Swamp . . . near a place called Pumkinshire” were for John Cowper, of Gates County, 
North Carolina. (Plat Book, No. 38, p. 1, Virginia State Li ) 

16When the Suffolk Columbians, a militia company, was formed, it was first under the command 
of “Captain Francis D[avid] Charlton” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. X, Herald, June 9, 1880). 

17Mrs, Arthur Woolford, born Elizabeth Stone. 
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years. Mrs. Sumner” also. Mrs. Eliza D. Porter’? died but a few days 
past. Miss Elizabeth Richardson” still living & single. Mary Ann” is now 
a widow Hill living in Gates County, N. Carolina. Mrs. Margaret Allen™ 

is a member of my family. Martha Tyler married some few years ago to 
Maj’ McAlister” now living in Suffolk. Mrs. James Riddick” & Mrs. Miles” 
have been dead many years. Mr. Jno. Allmand is still living in Norfolk has 
a family of many children and has lately been compelled to yield to the 
pressure of the times. He is a good man and a christian, | believe. I hope 
a merciful providence will open a way for him. His brothers Albert, Henry, 
Robert and Sister Emaline are all dead. Capt. Wilkinson” and his sister 


18Mrs. William Sumner, born Frances Digges. 
19Mrs. Timothy Porter, born Eliza Sumner, ter of William Sumner. The pastel 
of Mr. and Mrs. Porter were about 1807 Felix Thomas Sharples (Katharine 
Cook Knox, The Sharples: Their Portraits of George ashington and his Contemporaries 
[New Haven, 1930], p. 99, but misidentified as “Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Porter Sumner”). 
2Elizabeth Richardson, daughter of Archibald Richardson. Her portrait by Felix Thomas 
Sharples, has written in ink on the back, “Taken 1807 / age 16.” It is owned by Miss Hilah 
Kilby and Mrs. Bradford Kilby. 
Renamed “ Tabb” in Ella Taylor Disosway’s novel Beppie, Elizabeth Richardson is 
frequently 
‘anny Tiss conte dae uncle Allen, mg ae [Methodists], and had 
consequently become the laughing-stock of the f She amused our elders and awed the 
children, by her precise ways and Quakerish dress; and we all looked upon her eccentricities as 
peculiar to the sect to which she belonged” (p. 10). 
PMs acne mond toward me . . . and I immediately ized the scant, plain dress and 
oes dc Coats Uy Tle She was related to the Godwins, and lived at the 
Fg Grove” on Chuckatuck Creek]. bel cientiadiiy odin her at Rose Hill, for she 
was also a kinswoman of my uncle Allen, and, with the rest of the younger members of our 
family, I regarded her queer dress and personal peculiarities with a certain awe, which was 
increased by the fact that she was a firm advocate for ‘children being seen, and not heard’ ” (p. 91). 
21The daughter of Archibald Richardson. Her pastel portrait by Felix Thomas Sharples has 
written in ink on the back, “1807 / 18 / Va.” It is now owned by Miss Hilah Kilby and Mrs. 
Bradford Kilby. 
22Obviously a relative-in-law, but unidentified. 
23Andrew McAlister. 
24Born Charity (‘ Mg ) Godwin, daughter of Jonathan Godwin and Charity Holladay, his 
wife, a illiam Henry Baker (d.s.p. 1792; uncle of Richard Henry Baker), and 
second, James Riddick, Jr., who with his wife was administrator of the estate of W. H. Baker in 
1805 (Nansemond County, Fee Book, p. 34). On May 25, 1816, Joseph Prentis charged Cherry 
ya ound administratrix of James Riddick, $10.00 for legal advice, and in 1833, no payment having 
ve “up the debt” (Joseph Prentis, Account Book, p. 25, Virginia State Library). 
Contes mid. daughter of James and Charity (Holladay) married Bray B. Walters. 
“Tabak Gain tis ea shh @ he et tae wen edened mee d Ghee Eaten No. 
30, A. F. & A. M., at its first meeting at the home of Dempsey Copeland, Jr., in Suffolk, November 
6, 1790. About Bor, John Miles organized the first “Methodist Society” in the town, the 
— being his wife beth, Richard hard Yarborough, and his sister, Mrs. > Maren 
Nathaniel P. ST TE Fens callin cad County as early as November 10, 1814, 
ashe time he req oseph Prentis to collect a claim ond y over the amount to his sister 
Elizabeth Cwitinn Da ea “y= of Suffolk. CWebb-Prentis Manuscripts, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia.) 
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are both living I believe — he on a farm a few miles from Norfolk and she 
in Portsmouth. Capt. Jno. C. O'Grady married in Norfolk some years ago 
and since removed to New Orleans where he is now. My half brother 
Cornelius” died some years ago at sea on his way from Mobile to Norfolk 
and found a watery grave. Tho.” is still living a few miles from Suffolk 
teaching school. He married Emeline, daughter of Mrs. Sumner” — they 
have 7 children living. He has been frolicksome and is in a reduced 
circumstance. And now having gone regularly with the list of persons 
named by you, permit me to say that thro’ the mercy of God I am here 
alive, settled on the farm” where my father resided and where I was born. 
I married in 1824 the youngest daughter of Mr. Tho. Swepson (Mary) 
and have been greatly blest in my matrimonial connection with her — for 





27Cornelius Edward Allen. An oil portrait of him by an unknown artist is now owned by Mrs. 
Robert Henning Webb. Brushed into the background is the inscription, “C. E. Allen / Aged 
26 / 1833.” 

28Thomas William Gilbert Allen. 

29Mrs. William Sumner (see Note 18). 

30“Rose Hill” on the Nansemond River. This plantation (now engulfed by “Kingsboro 
Heights,” a suburb of Suffolk) was part of a patent for 750 acres granted to Colonel Thomas Dew, 
January 7, 1643 (Patent Book, No. 1, Vol. 2, p. 942, Virginia State Library). The entire acreage 
was then purchased “under the will of the said Col. Thomas Dews” by John Peters, who with his 
wife Rebecca sold 450 acres of the tract to Daniel Pugh, Sr. He, in turn, left the 450 acres by 
will to his son Daniel Pugh, Jr., who died testate, leaving the 450 acres to his mother and three 
sisters, one of whom, Mary Pugh, married the Reverend John Reid. This Anglican clergyman 
then “by purchase” acquired interest in two-thirds of the land from the other legatees, and at his 
death, directed in his will that his “estate real and personal” be sold, which was done, 
Edward Allen, having married Elizabeth Reid, daughter of the Reverend John Reid, becoming 
the purchaser. The remaining one-third of the land, inherited by Mary Pugh Reid, wife of the 
Reverend John Reid, descended eventually, and by right of inheritance, to her daughters 
Elizabeth Reid Allen and Catherine Reid, ro latter leaving her interest, at death, to her nephew 
Archibald Allen. On January 6, 1809, Edward Allen and Archibald Allen, then a minor, 
brought a caveat suit to restrain Owen FI from patenting 35 acres of the 450 acres which the 
Allens “and those under whom they claim” go ‘in quiet, undisturbed & Peaceable 

ion of” for “more than 50 years.” (Caveats, a manuscript, in part transcribed by Mrs. Nell 
i. Nugent, the suit, Allen et als. vs. Flynn, bei~e No. 430 in her typescript, Virginia State 
Library.) 

In “the caveat suit, the date of the patent of 750 acres to “Col. Thomas Dews” is given as 
October 10, 1670. No patent of that date for 750 acres was granted Thomas Dew. In fact, by 
1670, Dew had undoubtedly died since one of the last references to him was in an act passed in 
1656 empowering Colonel Dew to explore “the navigable rivers to the Southward between 
Hatteras and Cape Fear.” (William W. Hening, ed., Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all 
the Laws of Virginia . .. [Richmond, 1809-1823], II, 422.) 

Known as the Allen Place, although the name “Reids Wharf,” located on the farm, survived, 
“Rose Hill” boasted no pretentious dwelling. Tradition places an earlier residence there that went 
up in flames when the British burned Suffolk May 13, 1779, thus causing the removal of the 
Allens to another building on the farm. In this house the family thereafter remained. A 
clapboard, three-dormered structure with a gree pe added two-story wing, it has, in Fo 
survived, overlooking the Nansemond River, until today. “The Allen residence, at Rose Hill,” 
wrote Robt. Arnold (The Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond [Norfolk, 1888], p. 46), referring 
to the fire of 1837, “was set on fire several times by the flying debris, and it was with difficulty 


that the house was saved.” 
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truly she has been to me a most tender, faithful and affectionate companion 
and help meet indeed, above all price and my heart still cleaves to her with 
all the ardour of its first love. She has borne me eight children six of whom 
now sleep in death — taken in early life from the wiles to come and it is now 
our greatest concern and business here to meet them in a better and brighter 
world where sickness shall blast no more nor death divide. I rejoice to see 
from the tenor of your letter that our God is your God and though 
separated by time and space here we are travelling to the same celestial Grove 
of the faithful. Mr. Swepson’s daughter Lucy married a minister of the 
Methodist connection Allen R. Bernard.*' They now live at the former 
residence of Mr. Swepson.* She has five children living. The son of Mr. S. 
(Thomas) died some few years past in Suffolk — the old lady still living. 
Poor William Gooseley® is supposed to be dead. He left Norfolk many 
years ago for Orleans and from his intemperate habits it is supposed he 
became a victim to the [word missing: fevers?] of the climate. Col. Jos. 
Holladay is still living as also his brother James. Doct Wm. S. Riddick 
living in Suffolk. Jno. Minton, John Brewer, James G. Green, Sam! Corbell, 
Colo. Josiah Riddick all dead. Mr. Arthur Smith still living, wife also. 
All the Shelton* family dead. I could continue to give a history of events 
past and present but my paper is nearly full and I am admonished to close. 
I have tried to write small and close to give as much interesting matter as 
possible. I hope you will be able to read it. 

My wife presents her regards and joins me in saying it would give us 
pleasure to see you here. All your old friends here are pleased to hear 
of you. My wife and self have been members of the M. E. Church for 
15 years. I was born in ’95 — born again August 1827. If in the course of 
events we fail to meet again on earth, God grant that we may greet each 





31“The first yom 8 one od to be assigned to this oa oe County] by a bishop 


the Newbern Conference to the 


was [the] Rev. Allen R[ 
Suffolk Circuit. However, he preached only one Sa 
(Suffolk News-Herald, October 27, 1942.) 

32Thomas Swepson’s farm was called “Farmer's Delight.” “I knew of several persons,” wrote 
Arnold (The Dismal Swamp, p. 46), “who owned large juniper glades on the edge of Dismal 
Swamp, one in particular. His name was Thomas Swepston [sic] and lived not far meas Suffolk, 
on the line of the Seaboard railroad, which divides his farm. He was agent for the Dismal Swam 
Land Company for several years, and may have been the first after the Jericho canal was opened.” 

33In a letter dated “Northampton County, N. C., June 15, 1810,” to Joseph Prentis, in 
Suffolk, William Gooseley refers to “our being fellow countrymen,” which presumably implies 
Virginians. Subsequently he lived in Norfolk. In a letter dated Washington, Georgia, April 1, 
1834, from William G. Driver to Joseph Prentis, the writer was asking for “any information relative 
to Wm Goosley.” (Webb-Prentis Mss.) 


HSee note 6. 


ey] Bernard, who was —_ 
th in every five weeks, This was in 1822.” 
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other in a purer and happier clime. Does your heart respond amen—so may 
it be — Amen, Amen — with respect and sincere regards. 

Yours affectionately 

Arcu* ALLEN 
{On verso: ] 

We have now in progress a great revival of religion in Suffolk, sixty 
converts and a great many penitents and a general interest manifested 
throughout the community. 

[Endorsed: ] 
Witiuo G. Driver, Eso. 
Athens 
Georgia 
[Postmarked:] Suffolk, Va., Feb. 2. 


Suffolk March 17 1843. 


Wii G. Driver Eso. 

Dr. Sir 

I must commence this letter by an apology to you for apparent neglect 
of yours in delaying so long an answer. I am s0 little in the habit of late 
years of letter writing, that I had almost forgotten myself, having loaned 
out your last letter to some of your old acquaintances to read and pass to 
others who felt desirous of doing so. It has been out of my possession 
nearly all the time since its receipt and has just got home to me after having 
sought after it. Since that came to hand I have several times been indebted 
to your kind remembrance of me by the receipt of papers &c at different 
periods. As many of your old friends & acquaintances here as I have seen 
have been pleased to hear of you and some have requested me to be 
remembered to you. Capt. John C. Cohoon was very particular in desiring 
me to present his best respects, &c 

Our Town (Suffolk) has grown some since you left us. The houses are 
pretty dense from the hill (centre) up to the main road passing by Mr. 
Flynn’s tavern® (formerly). There are 8 or 10 dry goods and grocery stores 
on the road above Flynns to the corner Somerton & Black water fork® and 





35In 1793, Owen Flynn was granted a license to keep a tavern (Nansemond County, Court Fee 
Book), doubtless located elsewhere than the one mentioned in Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. II 
(Herald, April 14, 1880) as existing about 1820: “The space from Flynn’s Mill to Suffolk was 
pretty well filled with forest trees . . . and you could scarcely see the town at all until you reached 
the head of Main Street, and then the first thing that greeted the eye was the swinging sign of 
the Carolina Inn—afterwards known as Flynn’s Tavern.” 

36Today the intersection of Washington and Saratoga Streets. 
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then a continuous row or line of small dwellings out to Gallilee®’ [sic] and 
a little beyond old Capt. Olivers,* who is dead as also nearly all his family. 
At the fork of the road above Flynns there is a large Hotel” fronting 
Somerton road and up Somerton road many small buildings for some 200 
yards or more. Along on the Norfolk road in an easterly direction there 
are also many small dwellings, work shops, castor oil factory” &c. The 
Portsmouth & Roanoke Rail Road“ crosses near the centre of the Town 
just at the foot of the hill taking off a part of the Barber® lot built up by 
Mr. Jesse Godwin, you recollect. The old part of the Town is tolerably 
compact from the rail road to the cross street at Mr. Arthur Smith’s. The 
burnt district is but little improved from the fact that the Town has been 
running out to meet the trade (which has been declining for years) and 
consequently the improvements when completed would not be worth the 
costs. The Court House and jail have been rebuilt. Capt. Mills Riddick 
has built a large brick dwelling & other improvements on the lott where 
Mrs. Poole® lived & died next to the Court House. A frame dwelling has 





37Now the area around the intersections of Washington and Pine Streets. 

38Probably * [Thomas] Oliver, the Inspector of Navel Stores” who “was a good member of 
the Baptist Church, and his house the welcome home of Baptist ministers in his day (Riddick, 
“Reminiscences,” No. X, Herald, June 16, 1880). 

39Located on Washin Street at the point where it faces South Saratoga Street (Somerton 


Road), and } wpe at this date called the Washington Hotel, since, on December 22, 1848, four 


ears after date of the letter, James Benson Norfleet and his wife conveyed to Francis David 

olladay “two houses and lots in the upper . . . part of the Town of Suffolk and known as ‘the 
Washington Hotel Lot’ and ‘the Bailey Lot’” (Nansemond County, Deed Book O [Rerecorded], p. 
172). Still bearing the same name, the hostelry was continued under the direction of Colonel 
Holladay’s son until after the Civil War, when it was bought by Miss Evelina Finney to house a 
school for females. 

40Mentioned in a deed from John Parker et Ux. to Elisha Norfleet, March 12, 1839, is “Thomas 
G. Benton’s and John B. Benton’s oil factory lot” (Nansemond County, Deeds to Elisha Norfleet, 
microfilm, Virginia State Library). 

41This railroad, built in 1834, became eventually the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 

42John Barber ete: a Nansemond County Petition to the General Assembly, October 9, 1792, 
and a petition to the “Judge of the District Court now sitting in the Town of Suffolk,” May 16, 
1792 iCalendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 1875-1893], V, 566-567). By 1808, he 
seems to have been established in Isle of Wight County, from where he was writing letters to 
Joseph Prentis, in Suffolk. (Webb-Prentis Mss.) 

43Born in 1777, the son of Jeremiah Godwin I (1727-1791), of “Castle Hill” (the Bunting 
Place), on Nansemond River, and his third wife Mary Reade, Jesse Godwin married in 1791, 
Mary Godwin, of Nansemond County, In the Nansemond County Census of 1820, they are listed 
as having four children, 1 male and 3 females. 

“Facetiously called “Riddick’s Folly” when first built, this twenty-one room building, known 
today as the Withers house, is owned by the family of Nathaniel Riddick Withers (1872-1920), 
great-grandson of the builder. 

45Mrs. Ann Poole (d. 1816), was the wife of William M. Poole (d. 1811), deputy clerk of 
Nansemond County Court, 1805-1810. On tember 10, 1810, William M. Poole patented 
five-eighths of an acre “in the Town of Suffolk, Beg. & on the north side of the lower cross street 
corner to a lot of Charles Whitlocks” (Patent Book 61, p. 173, Virginia State Library). “John C. 
Cohoon, Jr. and Louiza Everitt were married June 1, 1813, in the Town of Suffolk at the 
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been erected on the lot where the old Castle Inn® stood (Mr. Jos. Prentis 
lives here) formerly the residence of old Mr. Whitlock.” A frame dwelling 
has been built on the lot where Doct. Fisher“ lived and died, now owned 
and occupied by Mr. George Godwin (of Jere) — and on the lot opposite — 
one or two small frame houses beside make up the improvements of the 
burnt part of the: Town. Many of the old chimnies still stand as mournful 
remembrances of former comforts. There are 4 churches in Suffolk. The 
Protestant Episcopal® on the hill east of the Town (the old wooden building 
enlarged & repaired, which you call the old Methodist Church). It was a 
free church belonging to no particular denomination. Mr. Wingfield” of 
Portsmouth preaches for them once a month and has charge. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church you may recollect a little below Doct. Murdaugh’s* 
lot CYarborough’s® formerly). The Methodist Protestant Church™ a little 


residence of Mrs: Ann Poole” (Cohoon Family Bible, owned by Mrs. Paul Tosh Cohoon, 
Suffolk, Virginia). 

46Castle Inn (situated about where No, 428 North Main Street, Suffolk, is now located) was a 
tavern, convenient to the courthouse, kept by Putnam Dickinson and his wife Catherine Cross “who 
always gave notice of her meal time by blowing a trumpet” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. II, 
Herald, April 14, 1880). On February 26, 1825, the inn had its one moment of glory — a visit from 
Lafayette. A militia company known as the Columbians “greeted him at the head of main street, 
while the people en masse followed in procession to the Castle Inn (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. 
X, Herald, June 16, 1880). Both Castle Inn and its adjacent rival The Rising Sun Tavern, kept 

Thomas Parker Smith, were consumed in the holocaust of 1837. 

47Charles Whitlock. 

48Robert H. Fisher was the son of Thomas Fisher and his wife Mary Tembte (who married 
first Richard! Webb). Between 1802 and 1807, he married Charlotte Holland, widow of 
George Lassiter and future wife of the Reverend Jacob! Keeling. About 1807, the pastel portraits 
of Dr. and Mrs. Fisher were done by Felix Thomas Sharples (Knox, The Sharples, p. 98). No 
record of his medical training has been found, but he was always titled “doctor,” even on his 
tombstone in Cedar Hill Cemetery: —— this life on the 26th day of May A. D, 1815 / 
Doctt Robert H. Fisher, in the soth year of his age.” 

#9Called the Union Church when erected by popular subscription about 1802 on the hill 
terminating the east part of the second cross street, the building, “without ceiling or plastering,” 
was used by all the religious denominations in Suffolk until about 1822. The church eventually 
vanished but its graveyard, increasing in size with the years, became known as Green Hill, a name 
changed subsequently to Cedar Hill Cemetery (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. III, Herald, April 
21, 1880). 

The Reverend John H. Wingfield, who gave much aid to the Reverend Jacob Keeling 
“during the latter years of his ministry,” was rector of Trinity Protestant Epi Church, 
Portsmouth (Bishop William Meade, Old Churches and Families in Virginia [Phi hia, 1857], 
I, 29). 

51A “substantial brick structure” that had been erected in 1822 on a “lot adjoining what is now 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad station” (Suffolk, News-Herald, October 27, 1941). 

52John Murdaugh, M.D. 

53Richard Yarborough was a member of the Masonic Lodge in Smithfield in 1790, but by 1792, 
he had moved to Nansemond County where he and his wife Grace signed a petition to the 
Governor (Calendar of Virginia State Papers, V, 566). On January 23, 1800, as “Richard 
Yarborough, of Nansemond,” he was listed among those at “a meeting held at the Capitol in 
Richmond for the purpose of framing a Republican Ticket” (Ibid., IX, 85). In 1801, when the 
first “Methodist Society” was formed in Suffolk, Richard Yarborough and his sister Mrs. Courtney, 
were among the first members. By 1814 he had died, for early that year Robert H. Fisher 
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lower still on the side of the rail road. The Baptist church® in the upper 
part of the town, on the west side of the street a hundred or 200 yards above 
the hill. There is an Academy® with a male and female department located 
west of the Town near the old Cool Spring. There [are] 2 or 3 small 
private schools beside for small children. 

There are no banks (happily for the people) in our Town. Notwith- 
standing many have managed to get involved. Some have failed dragging 
along many innocent ones with them causing distress and loss of confidence. 
The people, the State, and several Governments seem to have forgotten 
themselves & lost sight of wisdom and Prudence & have done a heels over 
head sort of business. All the assembled wisdom of the nation seems to be 
confounded and there is no unity of action in their councils. It is all a babel. 
We have no newspaper published nearer than Norfolk and Portsmouth — 
about an hour’s ride by Rail Road (17 miles). This road crosses my lane 
and passes near the South door of Mr. Simpson’s former residence, by 
Punkenshire, thro’ the great dismal swamp about N. 67 E. to high street 
Portsmouth, passing in front of the Court House down to the river (near 
the Market House.) where the ferry wharf is now kept. 

There are now in Suffolk about 13 dry goods and grocery stores exclusive 
of hat factory, jewelry and watch makers shops &c. The most of the business 
is done above and beyond the limits of the Town on the roads before 
mentioned, where there are several dry goods stores and many groceries or 
groggeries. There has latterly been a great change in the morals of the 
people thro’ the agency of [the] Temperance Society, upon the principle 
of total abstemience [sic]. Many a poor inebriate has become a help and 
comfort to his family who was once a grief and terror to wife and children 
and their reformed sober habits have prepared them for the influence of 
the gospel which has proved to many the power of God to their salvation. 
Within the last few weeks upward of one hundred persons in our com- 
munity have be[en] broujght] right from natures night to the embra[ce] 


of [the tru]th. 





recovered a judgment “against Willis Cowling, Administrator of Richard Yarborough, decd” 
(WebbPrentis Mss.). 

The “first and only” Methodist Protestant Church was built about 1831 on the west side of 
Main Street at what is now numbered 311. After 1843 the congregation disbanded and the 
church building was purchased by the Episcopalians. 

55The building was dedicated in 1836 and used until 1887. 

Built by the ay mee at the end of the western part of the second cross street and used until 


1836, this building then became a school, giving to its location the name Academy Hill (Riddick, 
“Reminiscences,” No. III, Herald, April 21, 1880). 
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We occasionally hear of Mr. Jas. Whitlock’s family. They are living in a 
Town in Illinois called Marshall. He has been blind for the last fifteen 
years. They have had 14 children —7 of them now living, 2 daughters 
and one son married and settled in life. R. H. Whitlock married Mr. Ro. 
Jordan's daughter Jane. They live in Richmond and I am told are doing 
well — they have 7 children. William lives in the west somewhere within 
100 miles of his brother James—married and has 7 children I am told. 

And now, Sir, having scribbled out my share of paper, I must draw to 
a Close and bid you adieu for this time, praying that if in the providence of 
God we shall not be permitted to see each other’s face in the flesh, we 
may meet in heaven to mingle our glad voices with the spirits of the just, 
made perfect, and all the heavenly choir in giving praise and glory and 
power and majesty and dominion to him that sittith on the throne of the 
Lamb forever — Amen — Amen 

[Signature cut off: Archibald Allen] 
[Endorsed: ] Wiit1am G. Driver Eso. 
Athens, Georgia 
[Postmarked:] Suffolk, Va., Mar. 17 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES 


ALLEN, IV, William’, of Elizabeth City Co., m. Mary Tabb, and had issue: 

1. Diana Tabb? Allen, m. Capt. Richard Taylor (see William & Mary Quarterly, 
ser. 2, XXIII, 173), of Elizabeth City Co. Their daughter, Mary Taylor, (1788- 
1875) m. Mills? Riddick (Josiah'), 

2. Edward C.? Allen (June 23, 1753-Jan. 7, 1815; will dated May 12, 1814, of which 
a copy is in Webb-Prentis Mss.), of “Rose Hill,” on the Nansemond River. He 
married twice: (1) Oct. 10, 1782, Elizabeth Reid (1759-1803), and (2) in 1806, 
Maria Calvert (1774-1813), of Norfolk, widow of John! O’Grady. 

Issue by 1st marriage 8 children among whom was: 

(1) Archibald’ Allen (Sept. 17, 1795-Feb. 28, 1846), of “Rose Hill,” author of the 
two letters to William G. Driver. He married in 1824, Mary? Swepson 
(Thomas'), by whom he had eight children, of whom survived: 

1. Mary Swepson* Allen (Oct. 4, 1837-Oct. 16, 1913, taken from inscriptions on 
tombstones in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Suffolk, Va., hereafter Cedar Hill), m. 
Algernon Sidney Darden (1829-1893, Cedar Hill), of Isle of Wight Co., 
who became a merchant in Suffolk. 

2. Lucy Frances* Allen (1841-1893), m. 1868, as 2nd wife, James Murray, 
D.D. (1834-1914), of Southampton Co., Va. 

3. Edward Archibald* Allen (1843-1922), professor of English at the University 
of Missouri; m. Priscilla Armistead Saunders. 
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4. Robert Riddick* Allen (Dec. 18, 1845-Nov. 15, 1920, Cedar Hill), m. 1891, 
Frances Jones Cosby (1859-1896, Cedar Hill), of Danville, Va. 

Issue by 2nd marriage: 

(2) Comelius Edward’ Allen (b. Sept. 10, i807-d. at sea, 1835), unmarried. 

(3) Thomas William Gilbert’ Allen (July 29, 1810-Oct. 1857), major in the 
Mexican War; appointed surveyor of the Port of Suffolk, June 16, 1851; m., in 
1831, Emmeline? Sumner (William'), and had issue: 

1. Maria Frances* Allen (b. 1832). 

2. Thomas* Allen (b. 1834). 

3. William Edward* (Allen (b. 1835), clergyman. 
4- Eliza Honoria* Allen (b. 1838). 

5. Archibald* Allen (b. 1842). 

6. Margaret Walke* Allen (b. 1845). 

7. Thomas Tennant‘ Allen (b. 1848). 

(4) Eliza Frances Tabb’ Allen (1812-1813). (Clinton M. Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, 
Riddick, Smith, Glazebrook, . . . [Lynchburg, 1924], pp. 27-28.) 


ALLMAND, Harrison? (b. 1759, in Nansemond Co.-d. 1822, in Norfolk, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s churchyard), son of Aaron! Allmand and his second wife Ann 
Harrison, married three times: 

(1) Louisa Driver (1763-1802, widow of Isaiah Keele, of Norfolk), (2) Mary 

Thomas Walker (b. 1785, in Suffolk-d. 1811, in Norfolk, and was buried Nov. 6, in 

the yard of Christ P. E. Church), (3) in 1817, in Norfolk, Lucy Campbell 

(1776-1831). 

Issue by 1st marriage: 

1. William* Allmand (b, and d. 1790). 

2. Harrison® Allmand, Jr. (1788-1810). 

3- Albert? Allmand (1793-1831), m. Margaret Walke? O’Grady (John'). 

4. Alma® Allmand (b. and d. 1795). 

5. Caroline’ Allmand (1798-1799). 

6. John Driver’ Allmand (1799-1851), of Norfolk, was married in 1825 by the Rev. 
John H. Wingfield (see note 48) to Mary Ann Parker, daughter of Copeland 
Parker, of Isle of Wight Co., and Elizabeth Sinclair, his wife, of North Carolina. 
In 1832, John Allmand was attempting to sell “the Store House and place” of the 
late firm of John Allmand & Company, at Scotts Landing, Nansemond Co, (Webb- 
Prentis Mss.) 

7. Louisa? Allmand (1801-1802). 

Issue by 2nd marriage: 

8. Augustus’ Allmand (b. and d. 1804). 
9. Emeline*® Allmand (1805-1838), m. P. E. Tabb, of Gloucester Co. 

10. Henry? Allmand (1808-1843). 

11. Robert? Allmand (1810-1835). 


Issue by 3rd marriage: 
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12. Gilbert? Allmand (1814-1821). 
(See Webb-Prentis Mss. for letters from Harrison Allmand and John Driver Allmand 
to Joseph Prentis), 


BAKER, Richard Henry* (b. 1788, at South Quay, Nansemond Co.-d. 1871, aged 
83, in Norfolk), son of Richard! Baker, of South Quay, and Judith Bridger, his wife, 
was a lawyer who became judge of the Circuit Superior Court of Law and Chancery, 
1834-1866, with his residence in Norfolk. He married Lelia A. Barraud, of Norfolk, 
and had issue, among others: 

1. Richard Henry® Baker, Jr., of Norfolk, member of the Board of Visitors, University 

of Virginia, 1872-1875. 

(See Webb-Prentis Mss. for twenty-two letters from Richard Henry Baker, Sr., to 
Joseph Prentis, 1822-1850, and two letters from Lelia A. Baker to Joseph Prentis and 
his wife.) 


BERNARD, Allen Rodney! (b. Oct. 9, 1795, in Fluvanna Co.-d, June 20, 1866, at 
“Farmer's Delight,” Nansemond Co.; his tombstone is in Cedar Hill Cemetery; see 
note 31), clergyman Methodist Episcopal Church, married twice: (1) Dec. 21, 1819, 
Elizabeth Wells Cd. Aug. 9, 1825), and (2) in 1828, Lucy* Swepson (Thomas'). 
Issue by 1st marriage: 

1. Samuel Allen? Bernard (1820-1874), moved to Colrain, N. C. 

Issue by 2nd marriage: 

2. Thomas Swepson? Bernard (b. Oct. 8, 1829, in Suffolk-d. in Jacksonville, Fla.), m. 
Aug. 16, 1866, Georgie Glover. 

3. Charles Overton? Bernard (b. Aug. 16, 1831-d. June, 1873, in Jacksonville, Fla.), 
m. July 27, 1853, Jane Holland. 

4- Mary Louisa? Bernard (died in Suffolk, unmarried). 

5. Lucy Swepson? Bernard (b. 1839-d.s.p. 1896), m. Dec. 18, 1867, as 2nd wife, 
Thomas Nathaniel Beamon (b. 1844). 

(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LIX (1951), Chart 11.) 

BREWER, John? (March 1, 1793-Dec. 19, 1858, son of John! Brewer and Ann, his 
wife, married June 15, 1819, Harriet Bruce Woodward (d. 1853), and had issue: 
1. John Marchant? Brewer (b. Nov. 9, 1820), m. 1844, Ann Elizabeth Wait. 

2. William Henry® Brewer (b. May 25, 1823), m. 1858, Cornelia C. Kelly. 

3. Jesse Bruce? Brewer (Nov. 18, 1825-June 15, 1862), m. (1) in 1849, Elizabeth 
Frances Smith (“died June 27th 1854/Age 27 years,” Cedar Hill), m. (2) Elfreda 
Charlotte Holland. 

4. Richard Lewis? Brewer (Dec. 10, 1827-Dec. 1, 1902, Cedar Hill), m. 1859, Judith 
Ann Robinson (b. 1835, in Chesterfield, Co.-d. 1883, Cedar Hill). 


CHARLTON, Jasper! (b. April 12, 1773-d. 1794), of Bertie Co., N. C., m. 

Elizabeth Stone (see Mrs. Arthur Woolford), and had issue: 

1. Elizabeth Eleanor Stone? Charlton (Feb. 4, 1792-Oct. 19, 1828, Cedar Hill), m 
1812, Joseph? Holladay (Joseph"), 

2. Francis David? Charlton (Jan. 18, 1794-Feb. 28, 1844, Cedar Hill). m. Sept. 2, 
1817, Mary Ann? Flynn (Owen!),. 
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COHOON, Sr., John Cowper’ (died “17th October 1823 . . . in the 58th or gt 
year of his age” (Cohoon Family Bible, owned by Mrs. Paul Tosh Cohoon, Suffolk, 
Va.), of “Somerset,” Nansemond Co., was the son of Dr. Samuel! Cohoon and Ann 
Cowper, his wife. He was high sheriff of Nansemond County, 1806, general in the 
Virginia state militia, served in the War of 1812, and was a member of the Virginia 
legislature, 1811-1823. He married Dec. 8, 1786, Margaret Ann Willis (“Departed 
this life on Monday night the 7th of July 1823 . . . in the ¢6th year of her age” 
(Cohoon Family Bible), and had issue: 

1. John Cowper® Cohoon, Jr., (titled “captain”; see below). 

2. Frances W. C.3 Cohoon (b. Dec. 10, 1798-d. Feb. 12, 1838, in Northampton Co., 
Va.), m. 1821, Francis B. Gamble, U.S.N., of New Jersey. 

3. Samuel Everett? Cohoon (b. Dec. 20, 1800), 

4- Phillip A. R. C3 Cohoon, M.D. (b. April 28, 1806), lived in Nixonton, N. C. 
John Cowper® Cohoon, Jr., (b. Dec. 26, 1789, at “Blue Hill Mills,” Nansemond 

Co.—“Departed this life at his residence on Nancymond river on Saturday the 224 day 

of August 1863,” (Cohoon Family Bible; see his biography in Pollock, Sketch Book of 

Suffolk, Va., pp. 131-132; Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 47-48), son of 

General John Cowper® Cohoon, Sr., served in the War of 1812, was captain in the 

Suffolk Columbians, member of the Virginia Legislature, 1823-1831, sheriff of 

Nansemond County, 1823-1826, and lived successively at “Blue Hill Mills,” “Cedar 

Vale,” and “Bogglesville.” He married “Tuesday the first day of June” 1813 “in the 

Town of Suffolk at the residence of Mrs: Ann Poole,” Mary Louisa Everett (b. Nov. 

28, 1792, at Everett's Bridged. Aug. 26, 1837). The pastel portraits of John C. 

Cohoon, Jr. and of his wife were done about 1807 by Felix Thomas Sharples (Knox, 

The Sharples, p. 98). They had issue eight children, among whom survived to 1843: 

1. Willis Everett J. C4 Cohoon (b. Jan, 4, 1823, at “Cedar Vale,” on Nansemond 
River-d. April 25, 1880, Cedar Hill), clerk of the Circuit Court of Nansemond 
County, 1871-1875. He married twice: (1) Frances Cornelia Smith, and (2) 
Indiana M. Denson. 

2. Thomas Alexander J. C.* Cohoon (b. Jan. 11, 1826, at “Cedar Vale,”-d. June 28, 
1853). 

3. William John P. C.4 Cohoon (b. June 6, 1829, at “Cedar Vale”-d. Oct. 3, 1900, 
Cedar Hill), who married twice: (1) Oct. 19, 1853, Emily E5 Flynn (Owen 
Riddick?, Owen!), and (2) Nov. 30, 1859, Sarah Louise Beamon (Feb. 29, 1832- 
Dec. 18, 1918, Cedar Hill). 


CORBELL, Samuel? (son of Col. Joseph! Corbell), of Chuckatuck, Nansemond 
Co., married twice: (1) Mary Ann Godwin, daughter of Henry Godwin, of “Cherry 
Grove,” and (2) Harriott? Kilby (John'). 

Issue by first wife: 

1. Henry J.3 Corbell Cb. 1816), m. Arabella B. Vaughan, of Hanover Co. 

2. Julia A3 Corbell (will dated Sept. 1, 1857, probated Aug. 12, 1861, Nansemond 
County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 28-29), married twice: (1) Thomas Gibbs, and (2) 
Joseph Bunch (“Departed this life Nov. 26, 1852, Aged 62 Years,” St. John’s 
churchyard, Chuckatuck). 
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3. Mary Mills* Corbell (b. c. 1811), m. Edward A, Butts, M.D., of Chuckatuck. 
(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, Smith, Glazebrook, . . . p. 13, John Bennett 
Boddie, Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight County, Virginia (Chicago, 1938), p. 
475; see also letters from Samuel Corbell and his wife Harriott Corbell to Joseph 
Prentis, 1819-1846, Webb-Prentis Mss.) 


DRIVER, William G. (b. February, 1796, in Suffolk-d. in May, 1879, in Norfolk), 
seems to have spent only his youth in the place of his birth. In 1816 he was living 
in Norfolk. The greater part of the years 1819 and 1820 he was staying at the Castle 
Inn, Suffolk, and writing letters to Joseph Prentis on varying topics: “the loan of a 
gig”; an apology for the conduct of his brother Hillary Driver, who, intoxicated, had 
disturbed the Prentis family one night; to solicit a political appointment for which he 
was “the only candidate.” By 1825 he had taken “a journey of ten thousand miles,” 
and finally settled, “a pennyless man” in Washington, Wilkes County, Georgia. About 
1829, his brother, Captain David Driver, died, an event that brought forth a series of 
acrimonious letters about the administration of his estate. Settled in Athens, Georgia, 
by 1843, and in a nostalgic mood, he was requesting Archibald Allen, of “Rose Hill,” 
near Suffolk, to send him information about the welfare of his former Suffolk friends, 
the answers being these two letters. In what year he moved from Georgia back to 
Virginia is not known. A notice of his death was published in the Norfolk Local 
Portsmouth Times, and reprinted in the Suffolk Herald, May 28, 1879. 

Deatu oF aN Otp Crrirzen.—Mr. Wm. G. Driver, one of our oldest citizens, died 

Wednesday at 12 o'clock, after a long and painful illness, aged 83 years. He was a 

native of Suffolk, born in February, 1796, but has resided in this city for many years, 

and was known to the entire community as a quiet, inoffensive gentleman, an 
humble and sincere Christian, and an esteemed and useful citizen. 


FLYNN, Owen! (d. 1820; see note 35), m. Ann’ Riddick (Moses, Moses!), and 
had issue: 

1. Mary Ann? Flynn (1802-1881, Cedar Hill), m. twice: (1) Sept. 2, 1817, Francis 
David? Charlton (Jasper'), and (2) Mr. Lewis. 

2. Owen Riddick? Flynn (b. 1804—appraisal of chattel property Feb. 11, 1868, 
Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, p. 316), married twice: (1) Emily J. 
(1807-1838, Cedar Hill), and (2) Martha E. ‘ 

Issue by 1st marriage: 

(1) Mary ES Flynn, m. Ezekiel Powell Kelly. 

(2) Emily’ Flynn, m. Oct. 19, 1853, William John P. C.5 Cohoon (John Cowper’, 
John Cowper'), 

3. Eliza P.2 Flynn (“Born 1806-Died 1875,” Cedar Hill), m. Thomas Godwin Benton 
(“Born 1801-Died 1891,” Cedar Hill), 

4. Catherine S.2 Flynn (March 7, 1807-April 29, 1882, Cedar Hill) who married 
twice: (1) Elliott Whitehead, and (2) David Owen Duke. 

Issue by 1st marriage: 
(1) Margaret Ann Whitehead (Aug. 8, 1826-Feb. 16, 1910, Cedar Hill), m. 
March 21, 1844, Robert Riddick? Prentis (Joseph*, Joseph"). 
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GODWIN, George (b. Dec. 3, 1785, at “Stockley Plantation” on the Nansemond 
River-d.s.p. 1866, his will dated Aug. 20, 1866, probated May, 13, 1867, Nansemond 
County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 244-245), the son of Jeremiah Godwin II (1766-1820), and 
Sally Wilkinson, his wife, married in 1804, Fanny Green (b. 1788), whose pastel 

it, together with that of her husband, were done by Felix Thomas Sharples about 
1807. He lived first at “Small Hopes,” near Providence Church, and subsequently, 
according to the Census of 1860, “in the Town of Suffolk.” 


GREEN, James G.2, the son of Thomas! Green and Mary Giles, his wife, married, 
as 1st husband, Ann T. R. Hancock (she m. 2nd, Josiah Pinner), and had issue: 
1. Octavia? Green. 
2. Mary Frances* Green (b. 1822), m. 1839, James Samuel Browne (1818-1874). 
(The pastel portraits of Mary Giles Green and James G. Green were among the nine 
of that family painted at “Stockley Plantation” by Felix Thomas Sharples about 1807.) 


HOLLADAY, Joseph', of “Holladay’s Point,” on the Nansemond River, married 

Patience Godwin, and had issue: 

1. Patsey* Holladay (b. 1779), m. Maurice Blow Langhorne, of Warwick Co. 

2. Mary* Holladay, m. 1795, John Godwin. 

3- Margaret* Holladay (1782-Aug. 15, 1824), m. Sept. 21, 1797, Josiah® Murdaugh 
(James'). 

4- James* Holladay (b. Feb. 1784, at “Holladay’s Point,” on the Nansemond River-d. 
1848, in Portsmouth), inherited “Holladay’s Point” and “Sleepy Hole”; married, 
1806, Ann Gray Godwin (b. 1786, at “Cherry Grove”-d. 1858, in Portsmouth), 
daughter of Mills Godwin (1759-1825), of “Cherry Grove.” 

5- Joseph? Holladay (Jan. 10, 1787-June 20, 1855), of “Holladay’s Point,” married 
three times: (1) Feb. 20, 1812, Elizabeth Eleanor Stone? Charlton (Jasper'), (2) 
Martha Ann Pinner, and (3) Edith Eley Ballard (will dated Dec. 10, 1857, 
probated April 8, 1867, Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 218-219), widow of 
Thomas Ridley Day, of Isle of Wight Co. 

Issue by 1st wife: 

(1) Francis David® Holladay (June 8, 1817—“Died July 3, 1868, Aged 51 years,” 
Cedar Hill; will dated June 29, 1868, probated July 13, 1868, Nansemond 
County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 334-335), m. Jan. 4, 1837, Emily Susan Pinner 
(Feb. 27, 1817-Oct. 27, 1900, Cedar Hill). 


JONES, Matthias! (b. March 19, 1772-d. in Suffolk “on the 5th day of May, 1834 

/ in the 63rd year of his age,” Cedar Hill), a merchant and influential citizen of 

Suffolk, “fond of good company and good living,” was a member of the Virginia 

legislature, 1814-1816. He married Mary (Polly) Riddick, daughter of Robert Moore 

Riddick, and Theresa Riddick, his first wife, and had issue: 

1. Bathsheba? Jones. 

2. Ann Newton* Jones (April 25, 1800-d. in Suffolk “on the 8th day of December 
A.D. / 1857 / in the 58th year of her age,” Cedar Hill), who married twice: (1) 
Joseph B. Baker, and (2) May 1, 1817, John Thompson? Kilby (John"). 

4- Mary Prentis* Jones (Nov. 6, 1803-Sept. 9, 1832), m. Aug. 1822, as 1st wife, 

Robert Henning’ Webb, M.D. (Daniel*, Richard!). 
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(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, Smith, Glazebrook, . . . p. 27). 

JORDAN, Robert! (b. 23 da: 11 mo: 1763-d. “in Suffolk, Virginia, Jan. 14, 1824,” 
see note 9), married, 1791, in Isle of Wight Co., Elizabeth Copeland (d. “Feb. 7, 1816 
with the prevailing epidemic”), daughter of Elisha and Meriam Copeland (see note 
from Bible under Charles Whitlock), of Nansemond Co., and had issue surviving: 
1. Robert William? Jordan (b. Dec. 9, 1796, d. 1837), attended in 1806 Benjamin 

Bates (Quaker) School, Hanover Co. He returned to Suffolk and became a 

“capital merchant,” his store located “exactly opposite the Castle Inn, kept 

by Mrs. Dickinson.” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. VI, Herald, May 12, 1880.) 

On Feb. 19, 1821, he married Elizabeth Hines. There were several children. 

. Ann? Jordan (d. July 22, 1873, aged 73 years, Cedar Hill), m. twice: (1) John? 
Murdaugh, M.D. (James'), and (2) William! Sumner. 

. Richard David? Jordan (b. 26 da: 12 mo: 1800-d. Jan. 18, 1876; see Note 14), was 
an “architect” who built the present house numbered 240 North Main Street, 
Suffolk; he married, Aug. 1, 1840, Mary Eliza Grice, of Portsmouth, and had issue: 
(1) Florence Grice* Jordan (b. Dec. 4, 1841). 

. Susanna? Jordan (b. Jan. 8, 1803-“died in Nansemond County, Virginia, on the 4th 
of November, 1840 . . . in the 37th year of her age. Funeral preached by Rev. J. G. 
Whitfield,” and was buried at “Mt. Ararat,” then removed to Cedar Hill Cemetery), 
was one of the five wives of Crawley Finney, M.D., whom she married Feb. 8, 1827. 

5. Jane Copeland? Jordan (b. Mar. 6, 1806), m. Dec, 1, 1825, Richard Henry* 
Whitlock (Charles'). 

6. Martha M.? Jordan (b. Feb. 6, 1809-“Died September 18th, 1834 in the 26th year of 
her age,” and was buried on the Mills Riddick farm, White Marsh Road, Nanse- 
mond Co.), m., in 1827, as 1st wife, Richard Henry® Riddick (Mills*, Josiah’). 

(For partial list see The Edward Pleasants Valentine Papers (Richmond, 1927], IV, 

2268-2274; Whitlock Family Bible, owned by Frank T. Bates, Richmond, Va.) 


KEELING, Jacob! (b. 1774, in Princess Anne Co.; see note 8), “a simple-hearted 
and single-minded man” known locally as “Parson Keeling,” was a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church whose name had first appeared in the Journal of the 
Genera] Convention in 1812, and who had been ordained in February 1828 by Bishop 
Richard Channing Moore. After the fire of 1837, he settled near Sleepy Hole on the 
Nansemond River, on a farm known as “The Hermitage.” He married twice: (1) in 
1801, in Norfolk, Sarah Webb (d. 1816, and was buried in the yard of Christ Church, 
Norfolk), and (2) Dec. 25, 1817, Charlotte Holland (d.s.p., Widow of (1) George 
Lassiter, and (2) of Dr. Robert H. Fisher, for whom see note 48). 

Issue by 1st marriage: 
1. Ellen? Keeling, m. W. H. Wilson, of Portsmouth. 
2. John Webb? Keeling (March 1, 1816-Sept. 27, 1858, Cedar Hill), m. Mary 

Whitfield (1818-1860, Cedar Hill). 


KILBY, John! (b. 1758, in Dorchester Co., Md.-d. 1826 in Hanover Co., Va.), m. 
1787, Elizabeth Thompson (1763-1818), of Hanover Co., and had issue: 
1. John Thompson? Kilby (b. Feb. 18, 1789-“Departed this life at his residence / near 
the Town of Suffolk / in the County of Nansemond, Virginia / on Sunday the 
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27th day of May, A.D., 1838 / in the fiftieth year of his age,” Cedar Hill), m. May 

1, 1817, in Suffolk, Ann Newton? Jones (Matthias'), widow of Joseph B. Baker, and 

had issue, among others: 

(1) Mary Elizabeth? Kilby (1819-1861, Cedar Hill), m. 1844, Charles Benham 
Hayden, and lived in Smithfield, Va. 

(2) Missouri Ann Jones* Kilby (1821-1873, Cedar Hill), m. 1839, Nathaniel® 
Riddick (Mills*, Josiah'). 

(3) John Thompson’ Kilby, M.D. (1825-1895, Cedar Hill), m. Mary Benn 
(1839-1887, Cedar Hill). 

2. Turpin? Kilby (1794-1832), m. 1817, Martha Richardson Glazebrook (1796-1878), 
and had issue, among others: 

(1) John Richardson’ Kilby (1819-1878), judge of the County Court of Nanse- 
mond; married, 1838, Martha Jane Louisa* Smith (Arthur'). 

3. Harriott? Kilby (1797-1865), married twice: (1) May 4, 1838, Col. Samuel! 
Corbell, (2) May 20, 1855, in Suffolk, John L. Collins, of Louisa Co. 

4. Spotswood? Kilby (1800-1818). 

5- Thomas Jefferson’ Kilby (b. 1803, in Hanover Co.-d. 1881, (buried in the Smith 
burial-ground at Lake Kilby, near Suffolk, Va.), m. 1825, by the Rev. Jacob 
Keeling, Ann Upshur Smith. 

(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes . . ., pp. 7-12.) 


McALISTER, Andrew! (b. c. 1792, in Delaware-d. 1872, in Suffolk, where as 
“a resident of Suffolk,” he made his will; Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, p. 570), 
married twice: (1) Mary, the widow of John Shelton (see note 7), and (2) 
Martha Tyler, of Southampton Co. 

Issue by 2nd marriage: 
1. Eliza R.2 McAlister, m. David L. Parker. 
2. Mary E.2 McAlister. 


MINTON, John? (b. 1795-d. 1830, unmarried, and was buried at “Mintonville,” 
Nansemond County, member of the Virginia legislature, 1775-1776, married Mary 
usually titled “colonel.” “He marched to the defence of Norfolk in the last war [1812] 
with England, holding the commission of Ensign in the Nansemond Regiment of 
which he was afterwards appointed commandant.” (Newspaper clipping, source 
unidentified, in Browne Family Bible, owned by Mrs. Harry Dawson, Suffolk, Va.). 


MURDAUGH, james! (d. 1798), member of the Committee of Safety of 
Nansemond County, member of the Virginia legislature, 1775-1776, married Mary 
Walke, of Princess Anne Co., and had issue: 

1. John? Murdaugh, M.D., (d. January 14, 1830), surgeon-mate on the U. S. Frigate 
Constellation, War of 1812, physician in Suffolk where his pastel portrait was done 
about 1807 by Felix Thomas Sharples (Knox, The Sharples, p. 98). He married 
twice: (1) Whitlock, and (2) Ann Jordan (Robert?, Robert'). 

Issue by 1st marriage: 

1. John? Murdaugh, Jr. 


Issue by 2nd marriage: 
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2. Mary Eliza? Murdaugh (March 19, 1818-“Died Sept. 2, 1870 / Aged 51 years,” 
Cedar Hill). 

3. Ann Jordan? Murdaugh (March 31, 1819-August 12, 1819). 

4- Laura Ann? Murdaugh (June 17, 1820“Died May oth 1856 / aged 35 years,” 
Cedar Hill), m., as 1st wife, Joseph Patton Hall. 

5. Martha Jordan? Murdaugh (September 22, 1822-1909, Cedar Hill). 

6. Jerusha Walke? Murdaugh (March 15, 1824-1906, Cedar Hill), m., as 2nd wife, 
Joseph Patton Hall. 

7. Virginia Washington? Murdaugh (April 4, 1829-September 11, 1830). 

2. James Walke? Murdaugh, m. Lucy Dandridge. 

3. Peggy? Murdaugh, m. Solomon Shepherd. 

4- Patience? Murdaugh. 

5- Josiah? Murdaugh (d. Feb, 12, 1826; will dated Nansemond Co., Aug. 21, 1824, 
probated March 13, 1826), lawyer, member of the Virginia legislature, 1822-1826. 
He married, 1797, Margaret* (Peggy) Holladay (Joseph'). 

(“Murdaugh Family,” The Researcher, I, [1926], 46). 


O'GRADY, John', an officer in the English navy, reputedly on Lord Dunmore’s 
staff, who settled in Norfolk where he married Maria Calvert (b. Nov. 21, 1774, in 
Norfolk-d. May 20, 1813, in Nansemond Co.; m., 2nd, in 1806, Edward C? Allen, of 
“Rose Hill,” Nansemond Co.), and had issue: 

1. John C2 O'Grady, married in Norfolk and moved to New Orleans. 
2. Honoria? O’Grady, m........ Barraud. 


3. Margaret Walke? O'Grady (1797-1872), m. Albert? Allmand. (Harrison?, Aaron’). 


PRENTIS, Joseph? Cb. Jan. 24, 1783, at “Green Hill,” Williamsburg, Va.-d. April 
29, 1851, aged 69, at his home in Suffolk), son of Joseph! Prentis, of Williamsburg, 
and Margaret Bowdoin, his wife, was graduated in law from the College of William 
and Mary, after which, “on 3™ July 1805,” he moved to Suffolk, where, while 
practicing his profession, he was in turn surveyor of the Port (appointed March 10, 
1825), commonwealth’s attorney, and clerk of the Circuit Court of Nansemond 
County, 1838-1851. His house was among those destroyed during the fire of 1837 (see 
note 14). On Jan. 10, 1810, at the home of Matthias Jones, he married Susan Caroline 
Riddick (d. Oct. 19, 1862), daughter of Robert Moore Riddick, of “Jericho,” and 
Elizabeth Riddick, his second wife. They had issue ten children, among whom 
survived : 

1. Margaret Susan* Prentis (Dec. 29, 1810-March 24, 1882, Cedar Hill), m., Jan. 22, 
1834, as 2nd wife, Robert Henning? Webb, M.D. (Daniel*, Richard'). 

2. Marianna Saunders? Prentis (b. 1812-d. 1864, in Charlottesville, Va., and was buried 
in the University Cemetery), m. Richard Henry* Riddick, Jr. (Dempsey, Moses?, 
Moses! ). 

. Robert Riddick’ Prentis (b. April 11, 1818-d. Nov. 23, 1871, in Charlottesville, Va., 
and was buried in the University Cemetery), lawyer in Suffolk to 1853, then 

proctor of the University of Virginia, 1853-1865. He married March 21, 1844, 

Margaret Ann Whitehead, granddaughter of Owen! Flynn. 
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4. Peter Bowdoin? Prentis (April, 1820-March, 1889), lawyer, clerk of the Court of 
Nansemond County; m. Eliza Wrenn (1820-1901, Cedar Hill). 

5. John Brooke? Prentis (June, 1822-Sept. 1862}, unmarried. 

(Diary of Joseph Prentis, as quoted in Pollock, Sketch Book, pp. 62-63; The Account 

Book of Joseph Prentis, Virginia State Library.) 


RICHARDSON, Archibald! (1756-Feb. 21, 1804), second postmaster of Suffolk, 
state senator, 1795-1796. He married in April 1780, Christian Riddick (1759-1822), 
daughter of Col. Willis Riddick and Mary Folke, his wife, and had issue eight children, 
among whom survived: 


1. Susan? Richardson (b. May 27, 1781-d. Jan. 28, 1845, in Suffolk), m. Dec. 22, 1804, 
Arthur® Smith (Arthur'). 

2. Elizabeth? (“Betsey”) Richardson (b. Jan. 4, 1791-d. Oct. 19, 1864, and was buried 
at the Old Brick Church, Isle of Wight Co.; see note 20), was one of the easily 
identified characters in Ella Taylor Disosway’s novel Beppie. 

3. Mary Ann? Richardson (b. Oct. 28, 1793-d. Feb. 21, 1852, and was buried at 
Sunbury, N. Cu), me .eccccvcnesnnsnenenn Hill, and lived in Gates Co., N. C. 

4. Archibald? Richardson (b. Feb. 27, 1796-d. April 16, 1829, and was buried at “The 
Retreat,” White Marsh Road, Nansemond Co.). 

(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick . .. , pp. 28-29.) 


RIDDICK, Josiah! (b. 1748), m. (2) Ann Riddick (b. 1752, daughter of Col. 

Willis Riddick, and Mary Folke, his wife), and had issue: 

1. Josiah Henry* Riddick (b. Oct. 6, 1772-d. May, 1839, will dated Sept. 16, 1838, 
probated Nov. 12, 1838, and rerecorded Feb. 7, 1866, Nansemond County, Wills, 
Vol. I, pp. 158-160), of “Soldier's Hope,” White Marsh Road, where he died, was a 
member of the Virginia legislature, 1792-1804. He married three times: (1) 1809, 
in Gates Co., N. C., Jane Millicent H. Sumner (1790-1812, and was buried at 
“Soldier's Hope”), (2) Mrs. Cowdery, of Norfolk, and (3) in 1822, in Norfolk, 
Mary Louisa Riddick. 

. Christianna? Riddick (b. Jan. 24, 1775—a monument to her and her family is in the 
yard of the Old Brick Church, Isle of Wight Co.), m. Thomas Parker Smith, of 
Somerton, who became the proprietor of the Rising Sun Tavern, which he bought 
in 1817 from Willis Cowling, then living in Richmond. 

. Anne? Riddick (b. 1777). 

. Mills? Riddick (b. April 5, 1780-d. Sept. 5, 1844, in Suffolk; wil] dated Feb. 28, 
1844, probated Oct. 14, 1844, Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 283-285), m. 
Oct. 27, 1803, Mary Taylor (granddaughter of William! Allen), and had issue 14 
children, of whom ro survived: 

(1) Richard Henry® Riddick (1806-1868), lawyer, known as “Pantego Dick.” He 
married twice: (1) Martha M.? Jordan (Robert!), and (2) Mary Anne Green, 
of Isle of Wight Co. 

(2) Mary Allen® Riddick (b. 1809-d. 1873, in Suffolk), m. 1827, Richard Daniel 
Webb (Daniel’, Richard'), 

(3) Diana Tabb’ Riddick (b. 1810-d. 1882, on Staten Island, N. Y.), m. 1828, 
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Gabriel Poillon Disosway (1795-1868), clergyman Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by whom she had thirteen children, among whom was: 
1. Ella Taylor Disosway (1840-1895), author of Beppie. 

(4) Josiah* Riddick Cb. 1812), m. 1833, Elizabeth Wright. 

(5) Juliana® Riddick (b. 1815-d. 1893, in Suffolk), m. 1834, William David 
Wood, a Baptist clergyman. 

(6) Maria Taylor’ Riddick (b. 1816-d. 1883, in Suffolk), m. William Henry 
McGuire. 

(7) Mills Edward® Riddick (b. 1818-d. 1891, in Suffolk), m. 1844, Clara Ann 
Judkins. 

(8) Nathaniel? Riddick (b. 1819-d. 1882, in Suffolk), m. 1839, Missouri Ann 
Jones Kilby (John Thompson*, John’). 

(9) Cornelia* Riddick (b. 1820-d. 1889), m. 1841, Daniel Herring Hatton, of 
“Stockley,” on the Nansemond River. 

(10) Washington Lafayette* Riddick (b. 1825-d. 1871, in New Orleans), m, 1844, 
Frances Marion Blount, of “Bellmont,” Southampton Co. 

(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, . . . pp. 30-32.) 


RIDDICK, JR., Moses? Cd. 1801), son of Moses! Riddick, Sr., (d. 1795), married 
Judith ... , and had issue: 
1. Dempsey® Riddick, of “Culloden,” a farm just south of Suffolk. He married, 1st, 

Mary Custis, and had issue: 

(1) Ann* Riddick (b. 1804—will dated Dec. 11, 1869, probated Feb. 8, 1875, 
Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. 2, p. 318), m. Albridgton Browne, M.D. 

(2) Richard Henry* Riddick, Jr. Cb. 1811), a lawyer known familiarly as “Counsel- 
lor Dick,” was a student at the College of William and Mary, 1828-1829. He 
married Marianna Saunders? Prentis (Joseph?, Joseph'). 

(3) Emeline Flynnt Riddick (b. Jan. 19, 1815-d. Nov. 21, 1875, and was buried at 
“Soldier’s Hope,” White Marsh Road, Nansemond Co.), m. William Boykin 
Whitehead (b. Dec. 6, 1807, in Southampton Co.-d. May 10, 1877, in New 
Orleans, and was buried at “Soldier’s Hope.”) 

2. Ann’ Riddick (“Died February 14, 1849 in the 67th year of her age,” Cedar Hill), 

m. Owen! Flynn. 


RIDDICK, M.D., William Sumner! (b. 1796-d. 1848, and was buried at “Soldier’s 
Hope,” the Josiah Riddick farm on the White Marsh Road; his will, dated Feb. 24, 
1848, was probated March 21, 1848, Norfolk County, Wills, Vol. 6, p. 249), was born 
probably in North Carolina, but moved to Nansemond County, and then to 
Portsmouth. He married, Jan. 4, 1821, in Gates Co., N. C., Anna Maria Riddick 
(1802-1878, and was buried in Portsmouth), and had issue: 

1. Cinthia Elizabeth? Riddick (1822-1823). 

2. James Wilson? Riddick (1824-1840). 

3. Maria Louisa? Riddick (1827-1879), m. 1850, William Carlton Wheeler. 

4. Francis Asbury? Riddick (1828-1837). 

5. Mary Fletcher? Riddick (1830-1854), m. 1851, William D. Schoolfield, M.D., of 

Portsmouth. 
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6. Martha Virginia? Riddick (1831-1837), 
7. Columbus Washington? Riddick (1833-1837). 
8. Emily Susan? Riddick (1836-1917), m. 1858, Holt Fairfield Butt, M.D., of 
Portsmouth, 
g. Alexander Bruce* Riddick (1839-1840). 
10. James Wilson? Riddick (1843-1869), m. 1866, Mary Anna Langhorne. 


SHEPHERD, M.D., William? (1786-1860), son of Solomon! Shepherd and 
Elizabeth O’Sheal, his first wife, seems to have been more of a businessman than a 
physician since he carried on “an active mercantile business” in “old Mr. [Robert] 
Jordan’s storehouse, some years after his death,” and served, “at the same time, as agent 
of the Dismal Swamp Land Company” (Riddick, “Reminiscences,” No. VI, Herald, 
May 12, 1880). By 1850, he had moved to Suffolk, where, aged fifty-four, he was 
living in the hotel of Francis David Holladay (Nansemond County, Virginia, Census 
of 1850, ed. Fillmore Norfleet [n.p., 1949], p. 4). He was twice married, first to 
Frances H.* Swepson (Thomas'), by whom he had issue: 

1. Thomas Swepson® Shepherd (b. 1811), m. 1831, in Norfolk, Ann Eliza Browne 
(Aug. 16, 1813-Oct, 8, 1851, and was buried at “Mintonville,” Nansemond Co.), 
daughter of Samuel Browne, M.D. (1788-1829), of “Mintonville,” and Elizabeth 
Minton. 

2. Solomon’ Shepherd (b. 1821), m. Fanny Henop, of Norfolk. 

3. William* Shepherd, m. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

4- Elizabeth O’Sheal® Shepherd, m. Simon Stubbs, of Norfolk. 


SMITH, Arthur® (Oct, 9, 1779-Oct. 6, 1849, will dated Aug. 25, 1838, probated 
Oct. 8, 1849, Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. I, pp. 25-27; see note 4), son of 
Arthur! Smith and Ann Smith, his wife, of Somerton, Nansemond Co., was appointed 
by Jefferson postmaster of Suffolk in 1803, a position he held until 1845, when he 
resigned. He married Susan? Richardson (Archibald!'), whose pastel portrait and that 
of her husband, and son, were done about 1807 by Felix Thomas Sharples (Knox, 
The Sharples, p. 99). They had eight children, among whom survived: 

1. Arthur Richardson’ Smith, M.D. (1805-1865); see his biography in Encyclopedia of 
Virginia Biography, V1. 4, p. 272), who practiced medicine first at Deep Creek, 
Norfolk Co. He married twice: (1) in 1829, Anna Maria Smith, and (2) in 1839, 
Jane E. Herbert. 

2. Almira Smith (1808-1846), m. 1829, the Rev. James Morrison. 

3. Martha Jane Louisa? Smith (1816-1888), m. John Richardson’ Kilby (Turpin?, 
John'). 

(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, Smith . . ., p. 29.) 

SUMNER, William! (d. c. 1808), member of the Virginia legislature, 1799, 
married twice: (1) Sally Cohoon, the Gates County, N. C. marriage bond dated 
March 27, 1787, and (2) Frances Digges, daughter of William Digges, of York Co. 


Issue by 2nd wife: 
1. Eliza Digges? Sumner (1791-1843), m. Timothy Porter, of Connecticut, who 
became a merchant in Suffolk. The pastel portraits of Timothy Porter and his wife 
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were executed by Felix Thomas Sharples about 1807. (Knox, The Sharples, p. 99; 
see note 19). 

2. William? Sumner (1795-“Died / Nov. 7, 1865 / Aged / 70 years,” Cedar Hill), is 
listed as No. 21, in the Town of Suffolk, Census of 1860. He married, as second 
husband, Ann? Jordan (Robert!), widow of John? Murdaugh, M.D. 

3. Custine? Sumner, m. John B. Benton (see note 40), member of the Virginia 
legislature, 1835-1837. 

4. Emeline? Sumner (Feb. 26, 1809-Oct. 29, 1865), m. Dec. 15, 1831, Thomas 
William Gilbert? Allen (Edward C.?, William'). 


SWEPSON, Thomas! (b. Feb. 25, 1765, in Mecklenburg Co.-d. Oct, 18, 1819, in 
Nansemond Cc.), moved to Nansemond County when a young man and established 
himself on a farm called “Farmer’s Delight,” where he died. In 1792, he was deputy 
clerk of the County Court, and from 1797 to 1799, surveyor of the Port of Suffolk. He 
married twice: (1) Charlotte Driver, and (2) in April 1804, Anne Riddick (1784- 
1846), daughter of Robert Moore Riddick, of “Jericho,” and Theresa Riddick, his first 
wife, 

Issue by 1st wife: 
1. Eliza Ann? Swepson (1798-1866), m. April 14, 1814, James Raglan? Whitlock 

(Charles'). 

2. Frances H.? Swepson, m. William! Shepherd, M.D. 

Issue by 2nd wife: 

3. Thomas? Swepson, Jr. Cd. June 5, 1838, unmarried). 

4- Lucy? Swepson (Sept. 26, 1807-May 19, 1864, Cedar Hill), m. the Rev. Allen 

Rodney! Bernard. 

5. Mary? Swepson (Feb. 14, 1810-June 19, 1860), m. July 22, 1824, Archibald® Allen 

(Edward C.2, William’). 


(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, . . . p. 27; Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, LIX, Chart 11; see note 32.) 


WALTERS, Bray Baker! (1797-1855), was a resident of Suffolk in 1830 according 
to the Census. He married, in 1819, Caroline Riddick (1800-1868), daughter of 
James Riddick, Jr., and Charity Godwin (see note 24), and had issue eight children, 
all of Norfolk: 

1. Sarah? Walters, m. ... Tazewell. 

2. William? Walters. 

3. Charles Edward? Walters. 

4. Virginia? Walters. 

5. James Myers? Walters (1845-1870), m. 1867, Frederica H. Milhado (1844-1899), 
of Norfolk. 

6. Joe? Walters, m. .Milhado, 

7. Mary Catherine? Walters. 

8. Lucy King* Walters. 

(Kilby, Genealogy, Tynes, Riddick, . . . p. 25.) 
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WEBB, Daniel’, son of Richard! Webb (d. 1760), of “Hill’s Point,” on the Nanse- 
mond River, m. Jan. 10, 1793, Mary Darden Gardner, and had issue: 

1. Robert Henning® Webb (Dec. 18, 1795-July 22, 1866, Cedar Hill; will dated May 
29, 1866, probated July 9, 1866, Nansemond County, Wills, Vol. 1, pp. 127-128), 
member of the Virginia legislature, 1829-1830, commissioned surveyor of the Port 
of Suffolk, June 28, 1838, and June 24, 1853. He married twice: (1) Mary Prentis? 
Jones (Matthias'), and (2) Jan. 22, 1834, Margaret Susan* Prentis (Joseph* 
Joseph'). 

Issue by 2nd marriage: 

(1) Margaret Susan*t Webb (1836-1837). 
(2) Mary Henning* Webb (1838-1840). 
(3) Robert Fisher* Webb (1841-1844). 
(4) Joseph Prentist Webb (1843-1892). 

2. Richard Daniel’ Webb (“who was born September 2nd 1797 / and died at his 
residence in Suffolk / July 20th 1836 / in the 39th year of his age,” and was 
buried in the cemetery on the Mills Riddick farm, White Marsh Road, Nansemond 
Co.), member of the Virginia legislature, 1831-1835. He married Nov. 28, 1827, 
Mary Allen’ Riddick (Mills*, Josiah'), and had issue: 

(1) Mary Diana* Webb (Jan. 29, 1830-Mar. 10, 1903), m. Jan. 30, 1856, Col. 
Thomas Edmund Upshaw, C.S.A. 

3. Mary Ann* Webb (1800-1858), m. c. 1819, William Lewis Anderson, of Albe- 
marle Co. 

4. Tembte Fisher> Webb (1802-1848), m. twice: (1) Miles Gunn, M.D., (2) Ballard 
Watkins, of Prince Edward Co. 


WHITLOCK, Charles! (b. c. 1765—“died Aug. 24, 1820, and was buried with his 
wife at William Savedge’s plantation called Bottom’s Bridge on the Chickahominy 
River in Henrico County, Virginia”), moved to Richmond where he was living as 
early as 1814. He married June 4, 1788, Peninnah Copeland (d. March 10, 1810), 
daughter of Elisha and Meriam Copeland, and sister-in-law of Robert! Jordan, and 
had issue: 

1. James Raglan? Whitlock (b. Aug. 25, 1790), m. 1814, Eliza Ann? Swepson 

(Thomas! ), and moved to Marshall, Illinois. 

2. Ann? Whitlock (Oct 19, 1792-Oct. 3, 1793). 
3. Richard H.* Whitlock (b. Dec. 19, 1797), m. Dec. 1, 1825, Jane Copeland? Jordan 

(Robert!), and lived in Richmond. 

4. William C.2 Whitlock (Feb. 1, 1799-1800). 

5. William C.? Whitlock (b. Dec. 8, 1800), married and moved to Illinois. 

6. Charles Cicero? Whitlock (July 5, 1804-Nov. 4, 1805). 

7. Eliza Ann? Whitlock (Oct, 7, 1805-May 25, 1806). 

(The Whitlock Family Bible, owned by Frank T. Bates, Richmond, Va., has written 
on the flyleaf: “This Family Bible was imported by Alexander Cotton, a merchant 
near Winton, North Carolina, and was sold at his sale in the year 1763, for five 
pounds, purchased by Elisha Copeland and was used as a register of ages by him and 
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after his death by his wife Meriam Copeland at their seat in Nansemond County 
near Suffolk, Va. She died in 1815, Elisha Everett bought it at $7.00 and I bought it 
of him in November 1821 and removed it from Nancemond to Richmond City. / 
Given under my hand this First day of January 1823 / William C. Whitlock / 
Witnessed: Richard H. Whitlock.” 


WOOLFORD, Mrs. Arthur, was born Elizabeth Stone (April 12, 1773-Dec. 28, 
1822), sister of David Stone, governor of North Carolina. She married twice: (1) 
Jasper! Charlton, and (2) June 4, 1797, Arthur Woolford, M.D., of Maryland, who, 
in 1804, bought from John Custis, of Deep Creek, Accomack County, a thousand-acre 
plantation in Nansemond County between the Nansemond River and Bennett's 
Creek called “Bennett’s Pasture,” being half of the original grant of two thousand 
acres made June 26, 1635, to Richard Bennett, governor of Virginia, 1652-1655 
(Patent Book I, Part I, p. 186, Virginia State Library). 





WILL OF ROBERT SINGLETON OF GLOUCESTER 
COUNTY 


Transcribed by Grorce H. S. Kino” 
In the Name of God Amen. I Robert Singleton being very sick &c; but in 


perfect sence and memory do make this my last will and Testament as 
Followeth. Item: I give unto my loving son Joshua Singleton all my Lands 
in Richmond County to him and his heirs forever and also I do give unto my 
son Joshua Singleton three hundred acres of Land lying upon Ocaquan 
River in Stafford County and to have choice out of a Pattent of six hundred 
acres which I have upon Ocaquan River and other three hundred acres 
belonging to that Pattent I give unto my two daughters Susanna the wife of 
Thomas Smither and Mary the wife of George Foster I give it to them and 
their heirs forever and to be equally divided between them. Item: I give unto 
my youngest son Isaac Singleton all my lands on Winter Harbour to him 
and his heirs forever. Item: I give unto my eldest son Robert Singleton 
thirty pounds to be paid him in Current Money out of my estate and my 
Executors is for to have the time for to raise the thirty pounds in Current 
Money between this date now Present and the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty and one pay sooner if they can. I likewise do 
ordain that my cattle (only six steers to be chose out of them for the use and 
raising of my youngest children) the rest of my cattle, horses and sheep to be 
equally divided amongst my wife and all my children. Item: I give all my 
household goods that is my bedding, pewter, potts, kittles, still, sider cast, and 
all my goods whatsoever belonging to house or plantation two third parts to 
my son Isaac Singleton and the other third part to my daughter Averilla 
Singleton to them and their heirs forever. Item: I give unto my son Isaac 
Singleton two negro men named Dick and Tony to him and his heirs 
forever. Item: I give unto my Daughter Averilla Singleton one Negro 
woman named Peg to her and her heirs forever. Item: I give unto my 
Loving wife Elizabeth Singleton one Negro man named Brown during her 
widowhood after to remain to my daughter Averilla Singleton and her heirs 
forever. Likewise my will is that no Land shall be cleared belonging to my 
home Plantation or timber wasted whilst my son Isaac Singleton is under 


age and I do desire that the fences about my orchards may be made good 





*Mr. King, author of many articles on genealogy, lives in Fredericksburg. This will, from a 
county whose records have been destroyed, is transcribed from a copy in the Redwood Collection, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
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and the trees kept from damage and likewise I desire that my houses may be 
kept in repair my son Isaac Singleton is to possess his estate at twenty one 
years of age and my desire is that my son Isaac Singleton shall be put to 
school untill he comes to the age of fourteen or fifteen years and then to be 
bound an apprentice to some good trade by my executors or trustees which 
shall have the keeping of my youngest children Isaac and Averilla and if 
my son Isaac shall die without lawful Heir of his body that then the Land 
forementioned given to him shall fall to my eldest son Robert Singleton and 
his heirs forever my wife holding the third part of the land during her life. 
My son Robert Singleton has already received two pounds ten shillings of 
the thirty pounds above mentioned. 

Lastly I appoint my well beloved friend Robert Smith and my loving wife 
Elizabeth Singleton to be my Executor and Executrix of this my last will 
and Testament. As Witness my hand seal this 15th day of April 1724. 


FEES 


Rosert SincLeron * Seal * 
eo 


Sign’d Sealed in presenc of us: 
Joun SmirH 
Joun Foster 
Joun Dicken 
At a Court held for Gloster County on the 25th day of March 1725: 
This will was this day proved in open Court by the oaths of John Smith 
and John Foster witnesses thereto and admitted to record and is recorded. 
Teste: 


J. Crayton Cl:Cur: 
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NOTES 


AN UNRECORDED VIRGINIA IMPRINT — E. Millicent Sowerby in volume 3 
of her monumental Catalog of the Library of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1953, 
No. 3247) calls attention to a pamphlet, “Not in Evans,” that “concerns General 
Marshall and the Alien and Sedition Act[s].” Miss Sowerby gives the details of the 
caption title (To the Freeholders of the Congressional District of Henrico, &c.), the 
number of leaves (3), and the end signature (Another Freeholder), but attempts no 
further identification of the tract beyond Jefferson's assignment of it to the period 
1793-1800. 

Miss Sowerby’s annotation “Without name of place or printer, n.d.” raises three 
questions, all of which may be answered with some exactness. The pamphlet was 
printed in Richmond by Thomas Nicolson between late October 1798 and the end of 
April 1799, probably early in the campaign, since the tone is temperate and the 
arguments are directed to apparently recent comments known to have been published 
in October 1798. 

That the pamphlet cannot have preceded John Marshall’s answers to the campaign 
questions of a “Freeholder” in the Richmond, Alexandria, Boston, etc., newspapers 
of October 1798, is clear from the signature “Another Freeholder” alone, but Marshall's 
answers are referred to throughout the text. The text, furthermore, makes the fact 
abundantly clear (since it opposes Marshall’s election) that the election of late April 
1799 had not yet been held. Beveridge’s Marshall, Volume II, Chapter X and Appen- 
dix III, gives the background. 

That the printing was done in Richmond might be guessed from the title, but that 
it was in fact done there by Thomas Nicolson may be demonstrated by a comparison 
of the type ornaments on the tract and those used in the book, Reports of Cases Argued 
and Determined in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, by Bushrod Washington, Vol. II, 
Richmond: Printed by Thomas Nicolson, M, DCC, XCIX. 

The pamphlet may, therefore, be described by future bibliographers with some 


assurance as follows: 


To the Freeholders of the Congressional District of Henrico, &c. 


[Richmond, Thomas Nicolson, 1798.] 

6 p. 16cm. 

Caption title on p. [1], preceded by a 7.5 cm. row of type ornaments. 
Signed at end, on p. 6: ANOTHER FREEHOLDER. 


A campaign tract in John Marshall’s successful candidacy for a seat in Congress in 
the April 1799 elections, The unidentified writer opposed Marshall, taking the anti- 
Federalist position on the Alien and Sedition acts. — J.C. Wyllie. 
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THE ALEXANDRIA ASSOCIATION, Alexandria, Virginia, is sponsoring “Our 
Town, 1749-1865” at the historic Gadsby’s Tavern, April 12 through May 12, 1956. 
This exhibit will tell in works of art the history of the old port, which numbered 
among its early citizens Lord Fairfax, George Washington, George Mason, and the 
Lees. More than two hundred portraits, miniatures, silhouettes, drawings, engravings, 
and sculptures have been loaned for this visual record of more than a century. Each 
exhibit will be described fully in the catalog. 


JAMESTOWN 350ra ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION COMMISSIONS — 

The following booklets are scheduled for publication in 1957 under the editorship 

of Doctor Earl Gregg Swem. 

A Selective Bibliography of Virginia, 1607-1699, by Earl Gregg Swem and John Mel- 
ville Jennings 

A Chronology of Virginia History, 1607-1783, by William A. Abbot 

Captain John Smith's Map of Virginia, by Ben Clyde McCary 

The Three Charters of the Virginia Company of London, by Samuel M. Bemiss 

The Virginia Company of London, 1606-1624, by Wesley Frank Craven 

Virginia, with Special Emphasis on Jamestown, 1607-1624, by Charles E, Hatch 

Virginia, 1625-1660, by Wilcomb E, Washburn 

Virginia, with Emphasis on Bacon's Rebellion, 1660-1676, by Thomas J. Wertenbaker 

Virginia, 1676-1699, by Richard Lee Morton 

Religion in Virginia, 1607-1699, by G. MacLaren Brydon 

Architecture in Virginia, 1607-1699, by Henry Chandlee Forman 

Land Grants in Virginia, 1607-1699, by W. Stitt Robinson 

Fishing in Virginia, 1607-1699, by James Wharton 

Agriculture in Virginia, 1607-1699, by Lyman Carrier 

Education in Virginia, 1607-1699, by Susie W. Ames 

Government in Virginia, 1607-1699, by Thomas J. Wertenbaker 

Domestic Life in Virginia, 1607-1699, by Jane Carson 

Indians in Seventeenth Century Virginia, by Ben Clyde McCary 

The Counties of Virginia: An Abstract of the Expansion of the Eight Original Shires, 
by Martha W. Hiden 


QUERIES 


OLD PRESBYTERIAN MEETING HOUSE — The Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House in Alexandria, Virginia, has been the recipient of a grant from a foundation to 
undertake historical research and restoration, with particular emphasis on its graveyard. 
Any information on the church, its ministers, any newspaper notices, manuscripts, or 
broadsides would be most welcome. The Church does not have a copy of the lottery 
held for the laying out of the graveyard. Two Presidents of the United States have 
been buried from this church. The tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the Revolution 
lies in the yard. Please contact the Memorials and Gifts Committee of the Meeting 
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House if you have any material. — Raymond B. Clark, Jr., Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House, Alexandria, Virginia. 


FITZHUGH OF “CHATHAM” —I solicit information in regard to William Fitz- 
hugh, Esq. (1741-1809) builder of “Chatham,” in Stafford County, Virginia. Par- 
ticularly wanted are his ledgers, account books, and correspondence of any kind. 
William Fitzhugh moved from “Chatham” to Alexandria, Virginia, circa 1800. He 
was one of the wealthiest men of his time owning besides “Chatham,” “Ravensworth” 
in Fairfax County, and “Somerset” and “Eagle's Nest” in King George County as 
well as large acreage in Spotsylvania and Fauquier counties. He married Ann 
Randolph (1747-1805) of “Chatsworth,” Henrico County. Their only son, William 
Henry Fitzhugh (1792-1830) married Anna Maria Goldsborough (1796-1874) of 
Maryland, and it is said she was possessed of some of the Fitzhugh papers. The only 
child of William and Ann (Randolph) Fitzhugh to leave issue was Mary Lee 
Fitzhugh (1788-1853) who married George Washington Parke Custis of “Arlington” 
and their daughter Mary Ann Randolph Custis married General Robert Edward Lee. 
— George H. S. King, 1301 Prince Edward Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


TOWLER-ELLIS-LESTER — I would like to correspond with the descendants of 
(1) Edward Towler who married on May 6, 1815, Nancy Friend, daughter of Joseph 
Friend of “Green Level,” Charlotte County, Virginia, and his wife Elizabeth Bass; 
(2) William Ellis who married on October 13, 1801, Mary Friend, daughter of 
Joseph and Elizabeth (Bass) Friend; and (3) Bryant W. Lester who married on 


March 30, 1808, Elizabeth Friend, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth (Bass) Friend. 
— Carter W. Friend, 2416 Cameron Mills Road, Alexandria, Virginia. 


HENRY UBERWASSAR -— I have in my possession the diary of Henry Uberwassar 
for the period covering the years of the War between the States. Uberwassar was 
evidently a teacher of music at Garlick’s Institute in King and Queen County, 
Virginia. I am preparing portions of the diary for publication and would appreciate 
any information regarding Henry Uberwassar or the Rev. Mr. Garlick. — Garland 
Evans Hopkins, “Kymulga,” Herndon, Virginia. 
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The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. By Rosert Aten Rutianp. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, 1955. vii, 243 pp. $5.00. 


In imitation of the Negro preacher, and in violation of a rule for reviewers, “we will 
make a few remarks before we say anything.” 

Mr. Rutland’s book is both the best and the worst yet written about the genesis of the 
Bill of Rights. It must be, because it is the only volume on the subject. Like the 
discovery of America by Columbus, it is incomparable. 

Mr. Rutland was wise to limit his subject to the period 1776-1791, but was equally 
unwise when he allowed himself to make “a few remarks” after he had finished. He 
said all he had to say in his first nine chapters. Much of it was well said. His 
wastebasket whined and yawned for the tenth and last chapter. 

The first part of the book deals with the English and colonial background of the Bill 
of Rights. That background is well told. But a dubious character crept in. Discord met 
and marred concord. 

Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, the English Bill of Rights are in evidence. The 
Stuart Kings are in regalia. Lilburne is in the procession—without a cart to tail. 
Conspicuous by their absence are the grand revolutionary documents of the Levellers 
such as their Petition to Parliament of September 1648, and their Agreement of the 
People of January 1649. To read them is to know that whoever wrote the Bill of 
Rights read them too. 

The Levellers, of which Lilburne, Overton, and Walwyn were leaders, are intro- 
duced by Mr. Rutland as “radicals.” Were they? The same Leveller documents that 
demanded constitutionally protected freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, the 
privilege against self-incrimination and many other inherent and “unalienable” rights, 
demanded that Parliament be rendered powerless to “. . . level mens estates, destroy 
propriety, or make all things common.” The Levellers got their names from that 
demand. “Levellers” was as much a misnomer for the libertarians of the mid-1600’s as 
“liberals” is for the libertarians of the mid-1900’s. The Levellers were reactionary 
conservatives, in modern semantics. 

John Locke stalks into the picture. What he had to do with the Bill of Rights is not 
disclosed. He is the spirit that stalks about a tomb at Monticello—for those who believe 
in myths and the super-natural. Now he hovers around the unmarked grave of George 
Mason at Gunston Hall. Much that Mason said and did may be identified with 
historical characters and events, but not one of his words or deeds may be traced to 
John Locke. Locke made a fuzzy philosophy of the aspirations of the Levellers. Mason 
knew those aspirations and translated some of them into a practical political system. 
Mason went to original sources. His sources were many. Experience was his guide. 

The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791, brings into perspective George Mason— 
America’s greatest constitutionalist and her most forgotten man. It had to do it. 
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Without him there would be no Bill of Rights and no book. As Mr. Rutland points out, 
the Declaration of Independence and all the state declarations of rights, within the 15 
years from 1776 to 1791, are flowers and flourishes stemming from Mason’s Declaration 
of Rights of June 1776. But Mr. Rutland, like all others, mistakenly credits those 
vast consequences to the official Virginia Declaration of June 12, 1776, which he prints 
in his appendix. That document actually occupies an insignificant place in history. It 
was unknown beyond the limits of Virginia for nearly 50 years. Because it was not of 
the same parchment with the Virginia Constitution, it was left out of all editions of 
American constitutions and declarations of rights prior to 1811, at which time it was 
published in an obscure Winchester, Virginia, edition. 

It was Mason's original, embodied in the committee report, published for perusal of 
the members of the Assembly in Williamsburg on June 1, 1776, that went to the four 
corners of the earth. It was published in newspapers all over America and Europe. It 
was translated into French and went into numerous French editions of American 
Constitutions published by Franklin in 1778 and thereafter. It defined the American 
Revolution and made the French. 

The first line of the first paragraph of the original was “That all men are born 
equally free and independent.” The Virginia Convention changed “born” to “by 
nature.” Jefferson, Franklin, and Adams changed “born” to “created” for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A few weeks later Pennsylvania copied the original verbatim 
from the Philadelphia newspapers for her declaration of rights. As Mr. Rutland hints, 
the copying, without crediting, gained momentum and became momentous in Philadel- 
phia. Thus was “born” all other state declarations, the federal Bill of Rights and the 
French Declaration of Rights. 

The author's treatment of the battle for the Bill of Rights between 1787 and 1791 is 
well done and shows marks of long research. From ignominous defeat and ridicule in 
Philadelphia in 1787, George Mason led a stubborn counter-attack. Only the ratifying 
conventions of Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island proposed bills 
of rights. It was noted by Mr. Rutland that the bills of rights proposed by those four 
states were substantially the same, but he gives no hint as to the reason except that 
perhaps Virginia's proposals were copied by the other three. That is the traditional 
assumption. That assumption, like the one about the influence of John Locke, is 
groundless. 

A few months before Mr. Rutland’s book was published, and unknown to him, a 
copy of Mason’s original draft of a proposed bill of rights sent by him to General John 
Lamb of New York, on June 9, 1788, was uncovered and identified among the “un- 
classified and undated” Papers of General John Lamb in the New-York Historical 
Society Collections. That document ends all assumptions and controversies, It proves 
that George Mason had essentially the same Declaration of Rights as was proposed by 
the Virginia Ratifying Convention in his pocket, at least two weeks before a committee 
was named to write it! George Mason’s original was copied almost verbatim in 1788 by 
four states, exactly as his original was copied in 1776 by seven states! The federal Bill 
of Rights is made up from Virginia's official 20 paragraphed copy of Mason’s 20 
paragraphed original. 
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Mr, Rutland strives mightily to make of Mason an equalitarian, and his bills of 
rights equalitarian documents. Whether man was “born equally free and independent,” 
as Mason had it, or was “by nature equally free and independent,” as the convention 
put it, he was not made the equal of any other thing on earth. God endowed man with 
individuality and personal integrity. A thousand characteristics distinguishes each from 
the other. Mason left man just like God made him—“equally free and independent.” 
George Mason never said a word in any of his writings, published or unpublished, 
that implied that he believed that al] men are equal. The right to be different is the 
essence of freedom. The right to be let alone is the definition of liberty. 

Where Mr. Rutland got the idea that “equally free” means “equal” is a mystery. 
Does “equally manacled” mean “equal”? On page 38 the author proclaims that “human 
equality” was a “basic pronouncement” of the Virginia Declaration of Rights! On page 
55 it is “the equality of all men.” On page 97 it became “all men free and equal.” On 
and on it goes. Thus the Bill of Rights written by Mason to preserve liberty was 
tortured into an ugly bill of equality to destroy liberty, And a book having elements of 
greatness became just another chip on the sea of propaganda. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, Alexander Hamilton said: “Inequality 
will exist as long as liberty exists. It unavoidably results from that very liberty itself.” 

Madison not only recorded that in his Notes of Debates, but adopted it substantially 
as his own and called the doctrine of equality “fictitious,” in a letter to Jefferson 
written October 24th of the same year. (Mr. Rutland cites that letter on another 
subject in another place in his book.) Equality at creation was the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, written to appeal to the simple-minded peasants and 
philosophers of France. Mr. Rutland demonstrates that the Declaration never became 
a rule of life in America. It was agreed to by John Adams. “But,” said Adams to Taylor 
on April 15, 1814, “to teach that all men are born . . . [equal] . . . is as great a fraud, as 
glaring an imposition on the credulity of the people as ever was practiced by . . . the 
self-styled philosophers of the French Revolution.” 

In Harvard’s better days her Charles W. Eliot taught: “inequality, not equality, . . . 
is the inevitable result of freedom.” In Columbia’s better days her Nicholas Murray 
Butler taught that equality is a “Shibboleth.” Henry James described that doctrine of 
equality as “slander” by “the paid scribes of old-foggyism which no man who is not an 
ass can believe.” Lord Acton, Edmund Burke, John Morley, and hundreds of others 
have exposed the specious thing. 

In his extended remarks, Mr. Rutland fondles approvingly the recent integration 
decision of the Supreme Court, which cites The American Dilemma by Gunnar Marx 
Myrdal, as “modern authority.” Myrdal says on page 9 of his Dilemma (now Corpus 
Juris Tertius in pseudo-socio-law) that there is an “inherent conflict between equality 
and liberty” and that “equality is slowly winning.” That is one of the few truths in the 
book. As human equality slowly wins—human rights slowly vanish and at last the 
guardian of liberty becomes its pallbearer. 

Dr. Myrdal, the Supreme Court, Mr. James, and Mr. Rutland may labor the point, 
but George Mason should be left out of it. As a libertarian he believed that man’s 
inherent rights are the gift of God—not government. Nothing in our Constitution or 
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Bill of Rights sustains the doctrine of human equality. That doctrine never took root 
in America, North or South, At the end of the Civil War the carpetbaggers wrote it 
into the constitutions of six Southern States, at the points of bayonets, As soon as 
those carpetbaggers were driven out all of those states except one went back to George 
Mason’s doctrine, “that al] men are born equally free and independent.” 

In his chapter 10, Mr. Rutland marches Thomas Jefferson in and out of his pages 15 
times. George Mason is brought in twice. In each instance he is made to walk humbly 
at the heel of Jefferson, When the Virginia Declaration of Rights was written by 
Mason, Jefferson was in Philadelphia. When the battle over the federal Bill of 
Rights was raging, Jefferson was in France. He had nothing to do with the first except 
to copy it, and nothing to do with the second except to favor it. Why he should take 
over in the end is not clear. In his chapter 3 Mr. Rutland marvels that “George 
Mason's reputation has lapsed considerably over the years.” If he will read his chapter 
10 he will see the reason why. 

Any book about a subject so well misunderstood and so intensely unappreciated as 
the Bill of Rights is worthy of generous reception. This one is well worth its price. It 
will long be used for its documentation. It will long be lamented that an historian 
turned mythologist. 

R. Carrer Prrrman 


Dalton, Georgia 


The Great Experiment. By Franx TutstterHwarre. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. xiv, 335 pp. $5.00. 


The Great Experiment is an introduction to the history of the American people 
written by Frank Thistlethwaite, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in Economic History. For some years now he has been teaching 
American history to Cambridge University undergraduates, and is something of a 
pioneer in this field, for “it has been only since the Second World War that American 
history has been given an integral place in the curricula of British universities.” He 
has discovered that because of “the language barrier” and other related causes even 
the best text-books written by Americans are apt to confuse British readers in the 
history of the United States. By “language barrier” he doubtless means the fact 
that many words, constitution for example, have very different connotations for 
Britons and Americans. He also implies that the preconceptions and frames of 
reference with which American and English students approach the study of American 
history are so different that an introduction to the subject written by an Englishman 
for Englishmen is needed. 

He achieves his primary aim of giving a proper introduction to the American people. 
The book should be most helpful to British undergraduates. His language is American 
rather than British English. “Dirt” roads, for example, are contrasted with concrete 
highways, on which Americans are forever “going places,” and the English reader 
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may here meet for the first time concepts of “hyphenated Americans,” “hundred per 
cent Americans,” “hill-billies,” Hatfields and McCoys, and even “bindle-stiffs.” 

Although the book is intended primarily for British readers, it may also be of 
considerable interest to Americans. “Oh wad some power the giftie gie us to see 
oursels as others see us!” is a well-nigh universal desire, and many of us find 
accounts of the American past and present by intelligent foreigners the most fascinat- 
ing reading. Unfortunately, but inevitably, Mr. Thistlethwaite’s point of view is 
not purely English. In order to learn as much as he has about us, and that is a very 
great deal, he has had to spend a number of years in this country, and this long 
residence has colored many of his views. Most of his lengthy sojourn in America 
was spent in the Mid-West and in New York City so that his opinions on American 
history are rather those of the University of Minnesota than those of Oxford, England 
or Oxford, Mississippi. Although perhaps less valuable as a foreign critique of 
America and the forces that made it than are the books of his Cambridge colleague, 
Professor Brogan, the book is well worth study as a masterly synthesis of some of the 
best American historical scholarship. He has read many of our classics, and expresses 
himself clearly; almost too clearly, for he never confuses the reader by presenting two 
opposing opinions. For example, Beard’s view of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 as a conspiracy of the rich against the poor, and the ratification of the ensuing 
Constitution as a coup d'etat is apparently accepted without qualification, and Turner's 
thesis in regard to the influence of the frontier in American history is incorporated 
in the appropriate sections of the book without critical reservations. Nevertheless 
The Great Experiment, although it shows the superficiality which characterizes 
Professor Toynbee’s A Study of History, is like that famous work stimulating and 
provoking. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite begins his introduction to American history with a survey of 
provincial society in America in the time of George III, followed by chapters on the 
Revolution, the continuing Atlantic outlook of the new country, and conflict between 
the pull of the unexplored and unexploited continent and the insistent tug of the 
ocean — the Jeffersonian Republicans are continental-minded and the Hamiltonian 
Federalists are ocean-minded, the emergence of democracy, largely explained as the 
triumph in Jackson’s time of continental influences over oceanic, the War between 
the States, which was fought solely because of the South’s peculiar institution, the 
appropriation of the mid-continent, the rise of big business, the flood of immigrants 
and the reversal of the American attitude toward immigration, the effort of govern- 
ment to control the tycoons, America’s coming of age, and the final triumph of 
economic, political and social democracy. 

He has some interesting ideas on American history and some clever, if not pro- 
found, characterizations of our leading figures. His comparison of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the big-hearted, choleric aristocrat with Wilson, the middle-class Calvinist 
is amusing to say the least. He also imparts a deal of information, most of it accurate, 


I hope, especially in the later chapters. 
Tuos. Cary JoHNSsON 


University of Virginia 
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American Indians Dispossessed: Fraud in Land Cessions Forced Upon the Tribes. 
By Watrer Hart Brumentnat. Philadelphia: George S. MacManus Company, 
1955. 200 pp. $3.75. 


Tue subtitle of this book—Fraud in Land Cessions Forced Upon the Tribes—indicates 
the focus of this study which constitutes, according to the author, “a valid theme to 
help dispel the distortion that too long vilified the Original Americans as base, and the 
whites as bearers of the banners of righteousness.” As a further justification, the author 
cites a statement of 1918 by Milo M. Quaife that “So far no student of American 
history has ever set himself the task of illuminating the subject of the process 
whereby the American government secured from the red men, in successive treaties, 
title to the greater portion of the land of continental United States. A comprehensive 
study would disclose much of a nature far from flattering to the American government 
and nation.” 

This book cannot be termed the “comprehensive study” to which Quaife referred, 
but it does present a “far from flattering” view of the white man’s treatment of the 
Indian. Dispossession of the aborigines, as suggested by Angie Debo, came in two 
stages, the first including the pioneer and frontier period with military clashes through 
the time of Custer’s defeat, and the second referring to the “era of economic 
absorption and of the despoilers.” 

In consideration of the first period, little attention is devoted to the colonial period 
in which the roots of Indian land policy go back to the seventeenth century. The 
author does discuss a few colonial purchases as the Walking Purchase in Pennsylvania 
in 1737 from the Lenapé (Delawares) and then reviews the many and varied 
fraudulent means by which the Indian was dispossessed in later years: sales obtained 
while the Indians were intoxicated, trick clauses in sale treaties particularly in relation 
to boundaries, gifts to Indian women to reverse earlier decisions of Indian men 
opposing sales, and the use of “stooge” Indians in a method called “personation” 
whereby spurious sales were made under false identity. 

Only passing references are made to those who championed a fair and just policy 
dealing with the Indians. The author credits Thomas Jefferson with “humane 
thinking” with respect to the Indians but condemns Andrew Jackson for “utter lack 
of conscience.” Brief mention is made to protests for a more equitable Indian policy 
by General Arthur St. Clair, Lewis Cass, Carl Schurz, and Helen Hunt Jackson in 
her Century of Dishonor. 

The second stage of “economic absorption and of the despoilers” was characterized 
by the author as a period when the tribes “were victimized by legislative legerdemain 
and by conniving court decrees, by land sharks and loan sharks.” This era has 
witnessed the Allotment Act of 1887 (Dawes Act) providing for individual holdings, 
the granting of citizenship in 1924 to all non-citizen Indians, the repudiation of the 
allotment system by the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (Wheeler-Howard Act), 
and the recent action of Congress for termination of federal wardship by conferring 
control on the tribes which the author concludes will lead to ultimate dispossession. 

The effectiveness of this study is marred by the inclusion of extreme and exaggerated 
statements about frauds perpetrated upon the Indian. The author pursues his main 
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theme relentlessly to portray the double-dealing of the white man, but the work fails 
to give a good perspective of policy with relation to Indian lands. 
Printed in a limited edition of 350 copies, the book contains footnotes but no index. 


W. Strrr Rosson, Jr. 
University of Kansas 


The Dulanys of Maryland: A Biographical Study of Daniel Dulany, The Elder 
(1685-1753) and Daniel Dulany, The Younger (1722-1797). By Ausrey C. Lanp. 
Studies in Maryland History, No. 3. Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1955. 
xviii, 390 pp. $6.00 


In this joint biography of the Dulanys, father and son, Mr. Land has made a distinct 
contribution to a better understanding of eighteenth-century Maryland and America. 
The story begins with the migration of three brothers—William, Joseph, and Daniel 
Dulany—from Ireland to the upper Chesapeake early in 1703. Of the three only the 
youngest, Daniel, then eighteen, was destined to make his mark in America, but he did 
much more than make his mark. He founded one of the great fortunes of eighteenth- 
century Maryland and bequeathed to his oldest son and namesake, in addition, a 
position of great power in the political life of the province. Until the time of the 
Revolution, when the son sided finally with the king, no other Maryland family 
enjoyed greater influence than did the Dulanys. 

The career of the elder Dulany is full of fascination for all students of American 
history. Landing in Maryland as a penniless indentured servant but with the advantage 
of study at the University of Dublin, he had the good fortune to catch the eye of 
Colonel George Plater, a leading lawyer of the province who in the spring of 1703 
needed a clerk. The Colonel got Daniel's services through a four year period by paying 
the cost of his passage to America, and the young clerk turned to good advantage the 
opportunity he thus received for training in the law. Two years after he had completed 
his service with Plater, Dulany was admitted to the bar. As a lawyer, practicing first 
in the southern counties of Maryland and increasingly in the superior courts of the 
province, he prospered. He made two good marriages, and began to invest his earnings 
as an attorney in well situated real estate. Shrewdly estimating the future develop- 
ments of various parts of the province, he continued throughout his life to reap a 
handsome profit on investments in undeveloped land, including that of western 
Maryland in his later years. Some of the land was put to cultivation by his own slaves 
and servants, some he leased, some he sold. The Baltimore Company for the develop- 
ment of an ironworks on the Patasco, in which he invested during the 1720’s, also 
prospered. As his fortune grew he moved from Charles County to Prince Georges and 
then to the provincial capital of Annapolis, where he served on the city council, in the 
provincial assembly, as attorney general of the province, as commissary general, and 
finally as a member of the council. In short, here is one of the better examples of the 
typical American success story, its main elements being good luck, talent, and the 
special opportunities of a newly developing country. 
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The son, a better known figure in American history than the father, was in many 
ways typical of the second generation of the great families of eighteenth-century 
America. Born to wealth, social position, and political power, he was sent to England 
for his education, as had been William Byrd II of Virginia. He returned to Maryland 
with one of the finest legal minds of provincial America, and with a first hand 
acquaintance with the proprietary family that stood him in good stead as heir to the 
position his father had won for him. The father had begun his political career as a 
spokesman for the country party, but later he had entered into the service of his 
lordship, the proprietor, and thus into the inner circle of those who ruled Maryland. 
As Mr. Land makes clear, this was no matter of knuckling under for the sake of 
reward; the relationship with the proprietary family was more that of a partnership in 
which the proprietor could be reminded on occasion that he had more need of the 
Dulanys than the Dulanys had need of him. It was by such arrangements that 
Maryland was ruled in the later years of the provincial period. 

Mr. Land is to be complimented on the industry and imagination with which he 
has put together a story drawn largely from the scattered sources of the public 
record. He perhaps will not mind my saying that he seems to have done much better 
with the first of the Dulanys than with the second, for the explanation undoubtedly is 
to be found in the charac.er of the sources upon which the author necessarily 
depended. The surviving papers of the family are incomplete and disappointing. 
Consequently, as the younger Dulany, after a skillful stand in opposition to the Stamp 
Act, loses step with America’s march toward independence, he seems to become a 
figure increasingly remote and hard to delineate. It is too bad, but no fault of an 
author who must depend upon the public record. 

If the editor will allow me one more line, I would like to ask why the Maryland 
Historical Society in publishing a work of interest primarily to serious students should 
insist on putting the footnotes at the back of the book. It is very inconvenient. 


Westey Franx Craven 
Princeton University 


Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family, By E. Merron Courrer. Athens, 
Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1955. xv, 322 pp. $5.00. 


Here we have the remarkably interesting story of a very unusual family whose six 
generations cover the span of the more than two centuries of Georgia. A representative 
of each of the six generations in a unique way represented his day. Their similarities 
and their differences form a beautiful mosaic of history, a part of the development of 
America as a nation. It is of particular interest to note that from the deep rooting 
of this family in Georgia soil there came in the later generations a flowering of a 
choice sort that enriched the cultural development of the state. 

The first representative of the Jones family of Wormsloe came with the Oglethorpe 
pioneers. As the author rightly points out these pioneers were not debtor prisoners, 


as many have supposed. Noble Jones, the first resident of Wormsloe, had the back- 
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ground that made him a good pioneer statesman. The numerous offices that he held 
in the Colony of Georgia and the ability with which he performed the duties definitely 
indicates this fact. 

The second generation of the Wormsloe family, Noble Wimberly Jones, was the son 
of his father which means he had the qualities of statesmanship that fitted him into 
the pattern of his time. His father had been an excellent architect, both literally and 
figuratively, in laying the foundation for an American commonwealth. The period of 
revolution challenged the thinking of the son, so he too ably contributed in the 
period that “tried men’s souls” and in the period that brought the formation of the 
American type of Democracy. The fact that this meant emotional and political conflict 
with his own father emphasizes the challenge of the story and of the family. 

With the coming of the third generation of the family, George Jones, America 
was beginning to feel some stabilization as a nation. The ability that George Jones 
inherited from his grandfather and father stood him in good stead as he made his 
contribution to Georgia and so to the America of the early nineteenth century. His 
was the kind of statesmanship that helped to build good constitutions, good roads, 
and good communities, 

Meanwhile, through these three generations not only had the political prestige 
of the family grown but also its social prestige and its economic position. In other 
words the Jones family in three generations, as many other American families, had 
made a place for itself in the ranks of aristocracy and wealth. In doing so it had 
helped to raise the level of the society in which it had matured, and it fully appre- 
ciated and understood the meaning of commonwealth. Georgia was a better state 
because of families like the Joneses. 

With the coming of the later generations the family had definitely arrived. Their 
interest in political and economic problems was vastly less than that of their statesman 
ancestors and their contributions centered in cultural interests, Naturally from their 
distinguished background these cultural interests turned to history and historical writ- 
ing, and particularly to the collecting and reprinting of rare books, especially those 
having to do with the history of Georgia. 

The difficulties in writing such a book as this are obvious. The life of the family 
was so closely entwined with the problems of the development of the Colony and 
State of Georgia that the story of one could not be told without telling the story of 
the other. In the process, however, the author seems at times to misplace his emphasis. 
Perhaps the balance could be improved to some degree. 

The author's bibliography is extensive and very commendable so. He seems to 
have leaned quite heavily on the Colonial Records of Georgia from necessity. One 
might wish that for the early chapters he had delved somewhat more thoroughly into 
English publications such as Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, as well as the great out-pouring of pamphlets in the first third of the 
eighteenth century which came from the pens of Oglethorpe and his many humani- 
tarian associates in their move to make England conscious of a need for prison reform. 

No reader can peruse Wormsloe without a deeper interest in the development of a 
great southern state and a more abiding appreciation for the problems of that state 
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through the years. We very much hope that the future publications of the Wormsloe 
Foundation, of which this volume is the first, will preserve the same standard from 
both the historical and literary point of view. 

Freeman H. Hart 
University of Florida 


George Washington Campbell of Tennessee: Western Statesman. By Weymouru T. 
Jorpan. Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1955. x, 214 pp. $3.50. 


It is perhaps significant that the name of Davy Crockett is familiar to practically every 
American over three years old, but that of George Washington Campbell is known to 
almost no one, Whereas Crockett’s fame, aside from his death at the Alamo, rests 
primarily upon his skill in killing bears, Campbell served with distinction in both 
houses of Congress. He succeeded John Randolph of Roanoke as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, was a staunch supporter of both the Jefferson and 
Madison administrations, and strongly favored our going to war for a second time with 
Great Britain. Under Madison he served for a short time as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and from 1818 to 1820 was our Minister to Russia. 

Campbell was born in Scotland. His family migrated to Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, when he was only three years old and in 1794, at the age of twenty- 
five, he was graduated with high honors from the College of New Jersey, now 
Princeton University. Within four years he moved to Knoxville, Tennessee, a log 
village just emerging from the forest, and undertook the practice of law. In 1810 he 
moved to Nashville and presently became one of the wealthiest and most prominent 
citizens of that wilderness metropolis. He was able, conservative, and dignified. 
There was never any question as to his moral rectitude, but he lacked the colorful 
personality of his fellow Tennesseeans, Andrew Jackson, John Sevier, and David 
Crockett. He played a significant part in shaping the early history of his frontier state, 
but was not the sort of person whom we ordinarily associate with the frontier. Crockett 
did not go to Congress until after Campbell had withdrawn from public life, but it is 
Crockett that we think of as the typical pioneer. There were more than a few men of 
education and culture who were leaders of the westward movement, but they have been 
overshadowed by such primitives as Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone, It seems 
probable that, in our treatment of the development of the West, we have placed undue 
emphasis upon certain of its characteristics. 

Professor Jordan’s biography of Campbell is a healthful antidote to such romanti- 
cising. It represents extensive research and is, on the whole, clearly and concisely 
written, yet there are a few slips of the pen. On page 76 the author evidently meant 
to speak of the injuries inflicted on the United States by France, not on the United 
States and France; on page 152 he has “heart-rendering” instead of “heart-rending”; 
and on page 83 he refers to Wilson Cary Nicholas as Carey Wilson Nichols, then in 
the next paragraph the same person appears as both Nichols and Nicholas. But such 


mistakes are not numerous. More important is the fact that the account was necessarily 
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written almost entirely from the public record and consequently the reader gets only 
a slight acquaintance with Campbell as an individual. This is not the fault of the 
author, but it is especially unfortunate because we know so little of such conservative 
pioneers as the cultured, intelligent Campbell. 

Tuomas Perkins ABERNETHY 


University of Virginia 


The Railroads of the South, 1865-1900: A Study in Finance and Control. By Joun F. 
Srover. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1955. xviii, 310 pp. 


$5.00. 


In 1865 local interests had virtually exclusive control of the South’s railroads, By 1900 
northern men and money dominated over go percent of the mileage of the major 
southern railroads. The purpose of Dr. Stover’s book is to trace the progress and 
pattern of this almost complete reversal of management and ownership. 

To avoid the perils inherent in a detailed analysis of hundreds of railroads during a 
third of a century, the author has confined his research to the “major” railroads (one 
hundred miles or more in length) in the eight Confederate states east of the Mississippi 
plus Kentucky and Louisiana, Further the thirty-five year span is divided into four 
roughly equal parts—1865-1873, 1873-1880, 1880-1890, 1890-1900—and detailed 
reviews of four major rail systems serve specifically to illustrate the trends in each of 
the four periods. 

Two brief and superficial introductory chapters trace the rapid expansion of 
southern railroads in the 1850's and their vicissitudes during the War between the 
States. The years 1865-1873 witnessed the restoration, rehabilitation, and expansion of 
the South’s battered rail facilities. It was also a time of pilfering of both new and old 
railroad companies by carpetbagger legislatures. During the seven-year interval of 
financial distress following the Panic of 1873, over half of the South’s forty-five major 
railroads defaulted, were subsequently reorganized, and placed securely under northern 
control. In the prosperous 1880's, while southern railroad mileage doubled, northern 
control increased so that only fifteen of fifty-eight major lines and 12 percent of the 
total mileage remained under southern direction. Depression, reorganization, and 
further consolidation characterized the final decade of the century. By 1900 northern 
men and money controlled 96 percent of the mileage of the major southern railroads. 

The author's conclusion as to the extent of northern influence is arrived at by a 
straightforward, judicial presentation of facts, Unfortunately the implications of this 
significant change are, by design, omitted. Consequently there is no discussion of the 
southern reaction to northern control, or of the part taken by the railroads in helping 
to create a new colonial economy in the South. The style is plain but pleasing in its 
clarity, and the story is enhanced by brief accounts of railroad titans of the day, such as 
William Mahone, Henry McComb, Henry Plant, Thomas Scott, C. P. Huntington, 
and many others, Eight maps, numerous summary tables, a ten-page bibliography, 
and a reliable index enhance the book's value. Readers of this journal will find the 
seventh chapter in the issue of January 1955. 
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Henry V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States (1868-1900), and the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle (1865-1900) furnished almost half of the cited 
material. Secondary works are also generously represented in the footnotes which 
accompany the text. Apparently overlooked were the worthwhile studies of Allen W. 
Moger, “Railroad Practices and Policies in Virginia after the Civil War,” Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, LIX (1951), 423-457, and C. K. Brown, “The 
Southern Railway Security Company,” The North Carolina Historical Review, V1 
(1929), 158-170. 

The inevitable sprinkling of minor errors is largely confined to the introductory 
chapters. The given name of General W. C. Wickham, first president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, is Williams, not William (p. 126); the Virginia Central Railroad is 
incorrectly shown on the map of southern railroads in 1865 (p. 25); southern railroads 
had not “always purchased their cars and locomotives from the North (p. 18).” In 
fact, the 1861 annual reports of five leading Virginia roads listed 33 Virginia-built 
locomotives out of a total of 113, and none were more than ten years old, Stonewall 
Jackson captured 56 Baltimore and Ohio locomotives and over 350 cars in May 1861, 
six months before the Unionists of East Tennessee “caused some of the earliest railroad 
destruction” in November 1861 (p. 20). 

The Railroads of the South, 1865-1900 is a welcome addition to the slowly growing 
list of economic histories of American railroads. Not only has the author accomplished 
his stated purpose, but, in the process, he has also told the story of the origins of one of 
the New South’s several strongholds of economic privilege. 


Ancus J. Jonnsron, II 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Virginia’s Government: A Description of the Structure and Functions of the State and 
Local Governments of the People of Virginia. [By Geonce W. Jennuncs et al.] 
Richmond: Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 1955. 148 pp. $2.00. 


Tuanks to the public spirit of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, there is now 
a much-needed, up-to-date description of the government of Virginia to take the place 
of that excellent, but unfortunately long obsolete, book, James E. Pate’s State 
Government in Virginia, published in Richmond in 1932. 

Anyone who has occasion to study some aspect of Virginia’s government will be 
grateful to the State Chamber of Commerce, for here, gathered into a single volume, 
is information which was previously available only in scattered sources, often difficult 
to locate, or else not available at all. Successive chapters describe in turn the legislative 
department, the executive branch, the courts, the Department of Law, the state 
revenue system, and the local governmental units. Every conceivable state agency is 
discussed, not even excepting the Commission to Arrange for Marking the Route 
Followed by Lieutenant General Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Compte de 
Rochambeau, of the Armies of the French King in America on His Way to the Battle 
of Yorktown, to use the official name. For good measure, the complete text of the State 
constitution is also included; the usual annotations concerning the dates of the 
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amendments are generally omitted, however, leading to an occasional moment of 
frustration when one, for example, comes upon an instruction to “See note under 
Section 147,” only to discover that the note under Section 147 has been left out. 

The book was prepared by George W. Jennings, director of research for the State 
Chamber of Commerce, with the aid of so many collaborators that a full page of fine 
print is required to list them. The method which seems to have been followed was to 
write to officials in each of the agencies concerned, asking for information, and to 
supplement this data by the use of the Virginia Code and the other sources which are 
listed in the bibliography at the end of the volume, a bibliography which, incidentally, 
fails to mention the Pate book. The manuscript was then checked by various officials 
and by the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of Virginia. 

This careful screening process seems to have eliminated virtually all errors of 
commission. The only point on which this reviewer can take issue is the statement on 
page 30 that Virginia is divided into regional defense councils. Although such regional 
councils were authorized by the civilian defense act of 1942, inasmuch as they had 
already been organized by Governor James H. Price, his successor, Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., allowed the regional councils to die quietly. It is true, however, that Virginia 
may be divided into regional defense councils. Among the unimportant typographical 
errors are one which puts the beginning of the federal social security system in 1933 
instead of in 1935, on page 39, and a mix-up on pages 60 and 61 which has placed 
three paragraphs describing the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission 
under the heading of the State Water Control Board, a slightly different agency. 

The most serious fault in this work is what it has failed to do, rather than what it 
has done. The approach in general is legalistic, rather than realistic, as was inevitable 
from thé way in which the book was prepared. Although the functions of each agency 
are listed, there is seldom any description of how these functions are carried out. One 
looks in vain for a discussion of the means by which the governor exercises control 
over the many departments nominally under his jurisdiction. One misses also an 
account of the historical evolution of the government and of the frequent attempts to 
reorganize the executive department. 

The section on the executive branch has still another weakness, resulting from the 
failure to reduce the chaos of governmental offices to some semblance of logical order. 
Although effort has been made to group related agencies, the reader is forced to jump 
from the Virginia Truck Experiment Station to the Miller School of Albemarle, the 
Southern Regional Education Board, the Museum of Science Commission, and the 
Commission of Fisheries, all within two pages and without any verbal bridges. The 
resulting impression is somewhat like that received from reading two pages of the 
dictionary and is just as somniferous. 

Nevertheless, even though this publication does not tell us everything we would like 
to know about Virginia’s government as well as we would like to have it told, it is the 
best book now available on the subject and likely to remain the best for a long time. 


Marvin W. Scuiecer 
Longwood College 
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pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE .. . Together with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Accomack Coun- 
ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George C. Mason. Published in 
1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
$5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 


RECORDS OF COLONIAL GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A Collec- 
tion of Abstracts from Original Documents. Compiled by Polly Cary Mason. 
Volume I (published in 1946) out of print; Volume II Cpublished in 1948) $5.00. 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1949. 134 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $5.00. 
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VIRGINIA, “the happy retreat of true Britons and true church- 
men for the most part; neither soaring too high nor drooping 
too low...” 


VIRGINIANS “are for the most part only desirous of learning 
what is absolutely necessary, in the shortest and best method” 


SO WROTE HUGH JONES IN 


The Present State 
of Virginia 


From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland and 
North Carolina edited with an Introduction and Notes by 


RICHARD L. MORTON 
College of William and Mary 


This most pleasing and informative book, originally published in England in 1724 
and now exceedingly rare, has not been reprinted since 1865. English-born Hugh 
Jones (1669-1760), mathematician, author, minister, spent most of his life in Virginia 
and Maryland, pursuing such active and varied careers that his identity is often 
confused. 

Richard L. Morton is Chairman of the Department of History in the College of 
William and Mary. In his introductory essay and extensive notes he adds new 
information on the extra-clerical political activities and associations of this vigorous 
parson and settles for all time the question of the separate identity of the three Hugh 
Joneses and makes a valuable contribution to historical literature. 

An indispensable work for students of the social, educational, religious, and cultural 
history of eighteenth-century Virginia. 


294 pages. 14 illustrations 


Handsomely bound in linen with gold stamping, $5.00 


PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL 
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THE DEITZ PRESS, INC., RICHMOND 19, VA. 
IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE 
PUBLICATION OF 


Virginia Antiquary, Vol. 1 
Princess Anne County Loose Papers, 1700-1789 


Edited by JOHN HARVIE CREECY 


221 pages, 6 by 9 inches, clothbound 


Price $6.00 
($10.00 after June 30, 1956) 





Nar since the publication of The Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary 
some sixty years ago has there appeared, heretofore, a genealogical treatment of a 
substantial part of the official records of Princess Anne County. To compile this 
volume, the editor made a painstaking examination of more than 14,000 original 
papers of this county, now stored for safekeeping in the Virginia State Library, and 
abstracted from them those items which were of the greatest genealogical value. 
These papers are of much greater value to the researcher than the record books them- 
selves, for they are the raw material from which the clerks of this county made their 
summaries when compiling the order books and minute books, and contain much 
information which the clerks condensed or omitted entirely for the sake of brevity. 
They contain hundreds of chancery suits listing all the members of certain families, 
alive or dead, and many original letters, petitions, depositions showing ages, promis- 
sory notes, bonds, accounts, warrants for arrest, suits showing land boundaries, tax 
vouchers reporting the number of acres owned, sales of estates of persons who left 
neither will nor inventory, some items from the missing Lynnhaven Parish Register, 
and other items of genealogical or historical value. Also included in this volume are 
a number of accounts of crimes, misdemeanors, improprieties and interesting scandals, 
as well as a complete list of surnames from the first deed index (1691-1798), and a 
brief outline of the early generations of the Lovett family. The book is thoroughly 
indexed according to names, places and subjects. 


VIRGINIA ANTIQUARY, Vol. I, is in our opinion an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to Virginia genealogy and local history, containing, as it does, a at 
quantity of information which could otherwise be found only after the most tedious 
reseach. The editor has promised a second volume on Princess Anne County provided 
the first volume is successful, and is now assembling notes for future volumes dealing 
with other Virginia counties. Be sure to order your copy of VIRGINIA ANTI- 
QUARY, Vol. I, at $6.00 before the price is increased to $10.00 on July 1, 1956. 


Please address your order with check or money order to 
THE DEITZ PRESS, INC., RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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You are cordially invited to request 
our free catalogs of 


Books on 
VIRGINIA 
History and Genealogy 


We are currently engaged in reprinting 
rare books on Virginia genealogy 


° 


SouTHERN Book 
ComMPaNy 


6. E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 E. MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 








Woit?t &3. 2 
SHEPPERSON 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Printers of 


The Virginia Magazine 














COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books 


Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


WANTED! 
The descendants of the Dabney 


families who settled as colonists in 
Virginia, regardless of present family 
name, to write to The Dabneys of 
Virginia Assn., Inc., Executive Of- 
fice, Houston, Texas, P. O. Box 


4033, for information. 

















1000 MARRIAGES 
OF YORK COUNTY, VA. 


Gleaned from York and Elizabeth City 
records. From marriage and will books. 
17th, 18th and roth centuries. For pre- 
publication prices, write: 


VINCENT WATKINS 
Rt. 1, Box 660 Hampton, Va. 








WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 


e 


Catalogues Issued 


C. J. CARRIER 


BripGEWATER, VIRGINIA 
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GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 








Sizes and Prices 
Chart each 
16” x 32” $1.25 
20” x 36” 150 
28” x 44” 1.75 
28” x 44” 2.50 
28” x 44” 3.75 
27” x 40” 4.25 


Broadside “America” 
in Denby Type 
25” x34” $3.00 eath 

















Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 


BOOKS {Btyrracenealocy, 2} MUSIC. 100 Songs | bY EDWIN H. DENBY 
2. LINCOLNIANA 


A GREAT BOOK. A Symposium of many arts, Memorial 
aS Fase mee 











ition $2.75, i 
$3.50, DeLuxe $4.50. 


4. 100 SONGS 
VICTOR HUGO, and men, in many countries, fore- 
. text for many new SONGS 
the melody 
Enquire for details and List of Songs. 


D’OR PRESS, Inc., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





a! 








: 
$ 














WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €% STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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